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LaRue’s Psychology for Teachers | 


ROFESSOR LaRUE knows how to clarify an abstruse subject; 
how to lead the student or the reader from the known to the | 
unknown; and how td write on psychology and pedagogy without | 
any pedantic mannerisms. | i 
In Part One the author gives what he calls an “airplane view” of | 
the science of psychology by which the larger features of the subject | 
are made to stand out clearly. Here, also, he develops a few simple 
laws and these, applied throughout the book, organize and simplify the 
whole complex subject. Part Two deals with the more detailed facts 
that all teachers need to know. This is a book which the layman 
can read and the teacher study with equal pleasure and profit. 
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The New America 


| Interpreted by 
| 


FOLK SONGS 


Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Comm unity Motion Picture Bureau) 
“America in Song, Scene and Story” 
BOOK IT NOW 


Write or ‘Phone 


HENRY GIDEON 
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¢A_new junior high school general science text based 
on what children want to know 


COMMON SCIENCE 


By CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 


This book is different. Children asked 2000 ques- 
tions about science and this book answered them, 
properly classified by their scientific principles 


It is written in the language of children, full of 


interesting stories and experiments 


The knowledge gained from the book is applied t 
everyday problems, 
The book was fried out in classes for four years 
before publication. 

58 sections with 

over 150 questions 

116 experiments 

Ss applications 

H00 inference exercises 

146 illustrations 

Cloth veitJW pages. Price $1.60 

(Also Manual of Information, containing all helps 


“a 
and lists forteachers. Paper. 24 pages. Price 20 cents.) 
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New Books for September Orders 








Dunn’s Community Civics 


Teaches civic coOperation—local, state, and national. 


Dole’s Economics for Upper Grades 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’Toole’s Practical English for New Americans 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


Kendall’s Fourth Reader 


A new book in this attractive series. 


Sandwick’s Junior High School English 


| A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS CONTRIBUTED TOWARDS 
TEACHING CITIZENSHIP 


BY GUY POTTER BENTON 


“The Last Lesson,” portrayed with such ap- 
pealing pathos by Alphonse Daudet, found its 
response in the sympathy and hopes of many 
readers subsequent to the Franco-Prussian War. 
Under the realistic spell of the author’s story we 
feel the exhilaration of that day “so warm, so 
clear!” when the blackbirds were whistling on 
the outskirts of the woods” and “in Ruppert 
Meadow, behind the sawmill, the Prussians 
were drilling.” We suffer with the young pupil 
the tragedy of contrast when the village school- 
master, Monsieur Hamel, makes the heart- 
breaking announcement: “My children, this is 
the last day I shall teach you. The order has 
come from Berlin that henceforth in the schools 
of Alsace and Lorraine all instruction shall be 
given in the German tongue only. Your new 
master will arrive tomorrow. Today you hear 
the last lesson you will receive in French and I 
beg you will be most attentive.” 

* * % 

After that “Last Lesson,” colonization and the 
required teaching of German in the schools ot 
Alsace and Lorraine, through nearly five 
decades, had accomplished the purposes of the 
conqueror in Germanized schools and a native 
population of vouth and middle age who spoke 
and read the language of another people. Ex- 
pression by tongue and pen did not, however, 
destroy the racial spirit. During forty years, 
and more, of captivity, the Alsatian people, 


though thinking in German, thought always of 


the coming of the day when once more they 
would be restored to citizenship in the French 
Republique. 

“The First Lesson” of a new era, taught to 
Alsatian children in the French language, came 
two years ago and unrelinquished hopes of patri- 
otic forebears then found fulfillment. It was 
my high privilege to witness the teaching of one 
such “First Lesson.” On the third dav of 
August, 1918, we were inspecting our welfare 
work in that little section of Alsace which 
French arms had wrested from Germany early 
in the war. Our gallant.armies had held this 
precious territory despite all the efforts of the 
enemy to regain it and then passed it over to us 
tor safe keeping. 

Ever since the beginning of the “March Of- 
fensive” we had’ been hearing thesroaring guns 97f 


contending armies. We had felt the pressure 
of Teutonic legions pouring in upon us from the 
Chemin des Dames in tus “Second Offensive” 
when once more they failed to capture the pa- 
thetic remains of the stricken city of Rheims. We 
had seen our territory narrowing as the Ger- 
manic hosts came sweeping down to the Marne 
and across it, with the city of Paris again 
inenacéd by the probability of capture. But 
Bastile Day had come and gone. On a never- 
to-be-forgotten eighteenth of July the Allied 
Armies had abandoned defensive tactics to begin 
their one offensive which was to lead them over 
the Marne, out of Soissons, up the Vesle, 
through Saint Mfhiel and the Argonne— 
on to ultimate victory. From Chateau Thierry 
and Belleau Woods, wnder the _ inspiration of 
fearless American leaders, intrepid doughboys 
and dauntless marines, the Allies had hurled the 
invading foe backward and the conquering 
march which was to end at the eleventh hour on 
the eleventh day of the eleventh month, was in 
progress. 

The forward movement of the two preceding 
weeks had given new strength to hope. The 
people of Alsace had taken fresh lease on life and, 
under the shadows of the blue Alsatian Moun- 
tains, in the little village school of Mertzen that 
golden summer day, I heard a teacher, still wear- 
ing the horizon blue uniform of the French army 
in which he had served until invalided home, 
giving radiant-faced Alsatian pupils their “First 
Lesson.” He was leading them away from the 
captive tongue to the native tongue by teaching 
them, in following the accompanying violin un- 
der swing of his patriotic bow, to sing the 
Marseillaise and the provincial hymn of beautiful 
Alsace. 

Is civilization learning the lessons of the world 
War as the school children of Mertzen 
were learning their “First Lesson” in French 
that morning while the allied armies were hasten- 
ing their emancipation? 

* x * 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the 
splendid way in which we accepted our challenge 
to the service of childhood during the World 
War. We realized our obligations to the or- 
phans of France and of Belgium. We clothed 
them, we .shoused them, we fed them and, im 
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many instances, Wejadopted them. The suffer- 
ing children of a stricken. continent made strong 
appeal to the great heart of America and the re- 
sponse was an unselfish outpouring of tender 
solicitude and concrete helpfulness which made 
ais all better men and women through exemplif- 
cation of the principle of joyous sacrifice. 
* * 7 

The school system of America properly con- 
ceived does not consist of broken fragments. 
It is a unit with its beginning in the elementary 
system, its continuation through the High 
School and its consummation in the college and 
university. Again and again we have demon- 
strated our belief in the efficacy of education as 
one of the most important factors in our civil- 
ization. We realize today, as never before, 
that general education is essential to that univer- 
sal democratization upon which the progress ol 
humanity depends. 

We evidenced our faith in education by an 
overseas educational establishment created un- 
der orders of General Pershing. Following 
the armistice, a complete school sysiem was in- 
augurated within the American Expeditionary 
Forces. In the Army of Occupation a careful 
survey conducted during the month of January, 
1919, revealed that we had there 9,929 soldiers 
who could neither read nor write the English 
language. Those men were all required to at- 
tend school and of the 9,929 who could neither 
read nor write the previous January 8,518, by 
examination the following June, showed that in 
five months they had passed out of the illiterate 
classification into that of the literate as evi- 
denced by their ability to read intelligently an 
English newspaper and to write a_ letter ac- 
ceptable to the censor. The value to civiliza- 
tion of this achievement alone can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

The far-seeing vision of General Pershing, 
however, reached out beyond the needs of the 
illiterate soldiers. He thought he foresaw the 
possibility of growing discontent during the 
period following the armistice. Soon after the 
reverberation of the last war guns died away on 
‘November 11, 1918, our soldiers began to say: 
“The war is over,” and to inquire, “Why can we 
mot go home?” Our distinguished Com- 
mander-in-Chief issued a general order per- 
mitting the creation of vocational and academic 
schools throughout the American Expeditionary 
(Forces. In the Army of Occupation we con- 
ducted fifty-five vocational and industrial schoois 
which taught the soldiers automotive technique, 
baking, barbering, blacksmithing, bookkeeping, 
carpentering, cooking, various forms of en- 
gineering and other useful occupations. 

Every soldier prepared for a job while over- 
seas was an added guarantee of national safetv 
when he reached home. The men from the 
great agricultural states of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma were able, without expense, to 
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Study the methods of intensive agriculture em- 
ployed by the efficient farmers of the enemy 
country. .The German Schools of Agriculture 
were commandeered and the agricultural ex- 
perts of the German Empire were requisitioned 
for lectures. In the great forest of Wied our 
soldiers of the Third Corps were able to study, 
at first-hand, the effective methods employed by 
the Germans in forest preservation and reforesia- 
tion. It was serious educational work that 
characterized this study and the benefits to agri- 
culture and forestry will be realized with 
creasing advantage to our country through all 
the years to come. 


mm 
ili 


We covered’ the entire educational curricula 
from elementary subjects through the various 
branches of university study. The A. E. Ff, 
University at Beaume which gave to our waiting 
soldiers the highest possible intellectual inspira- 
tion and stimilus was concrete fulfillment of 
the splendid visions of John Erskine, Frank E. 
Spaulding and Kenyon L. Butterfield. These 
men who had sacrificed much on the altar of 
patriotism to serve their country beyond the 
seas, by co-operating with General Robert I. 
Rees, in charge of education on the staff of Gen- 
eral Pershing, and with Colonel Ira L. Reeves, 
as a most efficient university president, provided 
fifteen thousand students in a real university 
with wholesome incentives for the devel :pmeat 
of their God-given powers that they might be 
worth while to themselves and to humanity m 
the day and generation during which they are to 
perform the important duties of citizenship in a 
new-born world. . 

Through the success of our army schools 
better processes were developed in training for 
citizenship, for there it was necessary to abandon 
antiquated pedagogy by substitution for the old 
formalities of newer, more human, more humane 
and more inspiring methods of teaching. Our 
soldiers learned by daily contact with other 
races this great lesson of Universal Neighbor- 
hood which is prerequisite to the realization of 
the ‘highest citizenship. 

With the army and navy transformed into 
great institutions for the training of productive 
and useful citizens, self-respecting young men 
will be glad to volunteer. That lesson of hu- 
manized instruction was taught army authorities 
through the success of our school work in the 
A. E. F. Teacher prophets have been crying 
for it through many years in this country. The 
teaching profession, despite hampering limita- 
trons put upon it by the public through 
long delaved recognition of its potentialities in 
training for citizenship, has been the most pro- 
gressive of all the learned professions in this 
country during the last quarter of a century. 
The army has come to our support by proving 
that teachers who have pleaded for better facil- 
ities and more modern methods were not vision- 
aries but men and women of vision. 
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THRIFTY GRADUATION EXERCISES 


[Franklin School, Boston, June 25, 1920.] 


BY MRS. FRANCIS L. 


HIGGINSON 


War Saving Committee, Boston 


It was interesting for those present at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the Franklin School, Boston, to note 
the decorations on the platform of the assembly room. 
American flags, and those of other nations, were con- 
spicuously arranged on either side of the busts of 
Lincoln and Franklin, and W. S. 5. posters added a 
“thrift” touch to the patriotic appeal. In the centre 
was a large and impressive painting of ' senjamin 
Franklin, which has stood as a daily inspiration to 
The graduation subject of the class of 1920 


che girls. 
. named 


was “Thriit,” partly because the school was 
for the apostle of Thrift, Benjamin Franklin. 

The fifty-two pupils in the graduation 
marched in to music, each one attractively dressed 
in a white middy blouse and white skirt. The dresses 
were suggested and made ii most cases by the girls 
themselves at an expense of between two dollars and 
three dollars apiece. . 

Seth Sears, the master of the school, was primarily 
responsible for everything. 

Address by Class President: Conditions are abnor- 
mal. The cost of living is excessively high. Our 
national debt is nearly $25,000,000,000. Ten billions 
was loaned to foreign countries, leaving fifteen bil- 
lions to be paid out of the pockets of the people. Mr. 
Hoover sets forth the following statement: “The 
shortage in commodities is due: First, to strikes and 
unfair labor returns since the war; second, too free 
use of money for non-essentials; third, profiteering ; 
fourth, decrease in our production, due to under-pro- 
duction in Europe, and destruction brought on by the 


class 


World War; fifth, increase in our consumption 
through extravagant living; sixth, expensive and 
wasteful distribution of things. Students of social 


conditions, after careful study of the problems con- 
fronting this nation, have come to the conclusion that 
decreased consumption and the practice of saving 
and economy can help relieve the abnormal situation, 
and every man, woman and child in America has his 
part in the work.” 

First Pupil: President Wilson recently declared: 
“Thrift will avert national disaster. Only by keeping 
the cost of production on its present level; by in- 
creasing production, and by rigid economy and sav- 
ing on the part of the people can we hope for a large 
decrease in the burdensome cost of living which now 
weighs us down.” The first step for us then is to 
understand what thrift really is. 

Second Pupil: Thrift is simply the application of 
intelligent expenditure. It does not mean saving 
only. It does not mean scheming and penny-pinching, 
niggardliness and miserliness. That is often the most 
foolish kind of waste — waste of health, spirits and 
the enjoyment of life. Thrift means intelligent spend- 
ing. To spend a dollar now may save two dollars 
next week. 

Third Pupil: Thrift implies a budget. If you 
have no wise plan, it makes little difference how 
much you make. What is the use of forging ahead 
when you do not know your destination? Thrift im- 
plies foresight. It means we can use tomorrow as 
well as today. A little child can grasp only what is 
before him. He wants what he wants when he wants 
it. If we had no more thought than the little child 
we would be like the grasshopper, dance al] summer 
and starve all winter. This we cal] childishness. The 


Savage eats when he feels like it, and lets tomorrow 
take care of itself, The civilized man lays up in 
abundance, against possible famine. He builds barns 
and warehouses. This we call thrift. 

Fourth Pupil: Thrift means patriotism. Thrift 
means love of family and love of country. Thrift 
means using your strength to protect your weakness; 
your health to take care of your sickness. Thrift 
means you are not ashamed of your past. You are 
content with your present and you are unafraid of 
your future. Thrift means you can stand up like a 
man and face whatever destiny may have for you, and 


say: “I am the master of my fate; I am the captain 
of my soul.” 


EFFICIENT EARNINGS. 
First Pupil: The wage earner must realize that 
this is not the time to let up in his production. We 
must work and not try to find a substitute for work. 
Every workman who deliberately restricts output in 
the need of material which is produced is a profiteer. 
Every consumer who by extravagant use of goods 
makes it more difficult and more expensive for other 
people to buy the goods they need is a profiteer also. 
This problem must be solved by the present producers 
of the world. Boys and girls who begin by helping 
with useful tasks at home are really producers, earn- 
ing part of their own and the family living, but the 
real work of the boys and girls of today is to prepare 
themselves to become efficient workers through edu- 
cation and training. 

Second Pupil: From the day that war was de- 
clared between the United States of America and the 
Central Powers of Europe, young men flocked to the 
colors by tens of thousands, each one ready to give 
his all for the things nearest his heart. This is the 
duty of courage. It is a very noble thing. For the 
millions of boys and girls in our land there is an- 
other duty which is of even greater importance than 
the duty of courage, and that is the duty of intelli- 
gence. If we wish to serve our country in the best 
possible way, we must come to see that to be ignor- 
ant when we might be intelligent; to be untrained 
when we might be trained; to have lazy minds when 
we might have active ones; to have poor judgment 
when we might have good judgment is just as likely 
to do injury to our country as if we failed to do our 
duty on the battlefield. 

Third Pupil: The first duty of the young people of 
America today is the duty of intelligence. The 
strongest weapon of defence that any nation can 
have is a high level of intelligence. In this country 
of ours where the will of the people rules, where the 
people do their own thinking, it is highly important 
that the intelligence of the common citizen should be 
as high as it it possible to make it. In order that a na- 
tion like ours shall have a high level of intelligence 
the individual men and women composing the nation 
must have a high level of intelligence, and the only 
way that you can raise the average of the intelligence 
of the nation is to raise your own intelligence. 

Fourth Pupil: So many boys and girls think about 
the benefits of an education only with regard to the 
good they themselves will get out of it. Too often, 
when the question comes up of remaining longer in 
school, or of going to high school or to college, it is 
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likely to be in the form of “What good will it do me? 
What is there in it for me?” That is a very selfish 
way to think about it. No country can ever become 
truly strong and great if the individuals composing it 
think only of what good they themselves will get out 
of their education. We need a more patriotic view 
of education in America. We have got to learn that 
education is not just something that is going to en- 
able those who have less education. We have to 
learn to think of the value of education to the whole 
nation. 

Fifth Pupil: This is the duty of intelligence,—to 
make the most of the opportunities which, in Am- 
erica, are to be had everywhere for the asking. To 
become educated, trained, and efficient men and 
women, not simply because by so doing we will have 
an easier time in life or make more money or have 
people think well of us; but because it is the duty 
we owe our country to make the most of ourselves, 
so that when she needs us we shall not be wanting. 
It is all patriotism under another name,—the patriot- 
ism that expresses itself in making the most of one’s 
self, not for one’s own sake, but for the sake of all. 

JUDICIOUS SPENDING. 

First Pupil: When people buy wisely, intelligently, 
and reasonably, they do their share in keeping the 
workers of the nation employed in healthy, normal 
and essential production. When they spend money 
foolishly, unnecessarily, they disrupt the production 
system. Buying wisely only what we can afford and 
what we really want, buying for value and not for 
show, saves material, money and labor. 

Second To 


Pupil: check extravagance, carry in 

your purse a “Buy Right” card, on which is written :— 
1. Do I really need the article? 

2. Is the price asked much in excess of what I 


think the article is really worth? 

3. Could I get the article somewhere at a lower 
price? . 

4. Have these people something at a lower price 
which would serve the purchaser equally well? 

5. Am I purchasing an article which in style, good 
taste, and quality is designed to last? 

Before purchasing anything, answer 
tions honestly. 

Third Pupil: In purchasing food for the house- 
hold, careful thought and planning will save money 
and provide better food. At the same time do 
your own marketing. Take advantage of the market 
to save expense. Adjust your money to meet ad- 
vantageous prices. For instance, the sudden shortage 
may make one kind of food high for a time. Avoid 
it and purchase instead food reasonably priced for 
that time. Buy fresh fruits and vegetables in season. 
Keep your eyes open and you can even find these 
for a little money. Rely upon your dessert closet 
for out-of-season delicacies. Serve left-overs 
tractive and palatable dishes. 

In this connection, we were greatly interested to 
learn a few days ago that greater Boston is 
every possible penny’s worth of food. 


these ques- 


in at- 


saving 
The garbage 
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men say it is fifty per cent. less in quantity, and in 
quality more than fifty per cent. reduced. Adopt a 
fearless democratic attitude with the courage to say: 
“T cannot afford it.” 

Fourth Pupil: Dress a thing speaking to the 
eye. Slovenly dressed women have no self-respect. 
Weil dressed women never dress to attract attentior 
to themselves. Women should know about clothing 


is 


used in the home. They can be efficient wage 
spenders. They can make each dollar cover its full 
value. The high cost of living cannot be blamed for 


buying poor materials. 


If women knew the quality 
of 


fabrics the merchants could not sell them poor 
stock. 
Fifth Pupil: Learn as much as you can about 


fabrics. (Explains fabrics.) If you are to become a 
proper judge of fabrics, examine samples of cotton, 
woolen and linen goods until you really know what 
good materials are and have a standard by which you 
can compare cheaper ones. 

WISE SAVING AND INVESTING. 

First Pupil: Our trouble today is that there is too 
much money in people’s pockets and not enough be- 
ing invested in industry or for the payment of our 
war bills. 
present wants and too little being saved for future 
needs. 


There is too much being spent for our 


We should keep an account of our receipts 
and expenditures however small, that we may form 
the habit of keeping accounts and learn how to plan 
our future spending. 

Second Pupil: The rule of successful saving is to 
save regularly and systematically; to save part of all 
money you receive by gift or earning; to set aside 
part meant for saving before you spend at all. Also, 
save when you spend. That is, forego occasionally 
a pleasure or indulgence and add what it would have 


cost to your savings fund. Such action will stiffen 
your will and make you a real person. 
Third Pupil: Place your savings at once where 


they will be safe—safe from your spending and from 
loss. Our United States Thrift 
every twenty-five cents you save. 


Stamps will guard 
As soon as possible 
put your savings where they will grow and pay in- 
terest. Every dollar you invest at four per cent. 
compounded quarterly interest will double itself in 
less than seventeen 

Fourth Pupil: We should save regularly of our 
income, even if it be but a penny. 

Fifth Pupil: The thrifty person uses as much of 
his money in the present as a thriftless person. That 
is, he uses all he has. The only difference is that the 
thrifty person it more wisely. In the future, 
however, the thrifty person will have more money to 
spend than the thriftless, for the very 
son that he invested it more effectively. 
tinue to spend his increasing income 


years. 


uses 
excellent rea- 
He will con- 
for important 


rather than for unimportant things: for durable 
rather than for transient things; for things which 
leave him strengthened physically, morally and 


mentally, rather than for things which merely gratify 
useless appetites, whims, pride or vanity 





An additional check to depleted ranks in the 


state rural school codes. 





LG 


fields would be the establishment of modern 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


BY W. 


SCOTT 


West Somerville, Mass. 


The right education of the people is now re- 
garded as a fundamental interest of the nation. 
Good government must rest on widely diffused 
popular intelligence. Ignorance in a nation is a 
loss and menace to the nation itself and to all 
nations. Popular intelligence also has an inti- 
mate relation to the productive power and ef- 
ficiency of the individual, nation and race. 

Popular education is now the policy of all 
leading nations and its extension is a recognized 
necessity. Science, invention, mechanics, 
trades, professions, commerce, literature, art, 
music, government, are international in origin 
and development. The perils of modern na- 
tions, closely bound together by the world sys- 
tem of inter-communication and migration of 
population, affect all nations. Like the ocean, 
the migration of birds, insect pests. spread ot 
epidemics, they are world-wide. The issues of 
war and peace which burden all nations can be 
met only by the organization of world intelli- 
gence, for thus the mediation of hostile ideas, 
which produce war panics and actual war and 
mternational and interracial disturbances, 15 
made possible. 

The United States is indebted to all nations 
because the ideas which underlie the nation are 
derived from world experience, and its population 
has been drawn and increased from all nation:. 
Its great cities are international. New York has 
37 per cent. foreign-born; Philadelphia, 22.8 per 
cent.;- Chicago, 34.5 per cent. (Census, 1900). 
The New England states (Census, 1910) have 
27.7 per cent. foreign-born; the Middle Atlantic 
States, 25 per cent.; the Pacific states, 20.8 per 
cent. The United States may, therefore, prop- 
erly take the initiative in a movement for world 
education, 

The reasons, now generally accepted, which es- 
tablish local, state and national education 
naturally and inevitably lead to the extension of 
education to all mankind or world education. 
Among these are the protective argument that 
a rightly educated people best maintains public 
order; the constructive argument that education 
builds a better society; the economic argument 
that it increases the value of each member of 
society, secures greater results for all kinds of 
labor, and inaugurates. efforts otherwise impos- 
sible; the corporate argument that each person 


is a member of a great human corporation whose 
welfare as a whole rests on the welfare of all its 
members. Besides the ideals of democracy and 
humanity enforce the conviction that society and 
government should aid each person and the en- 
tire social body to their best estate, and educa- 
tion, rightly used, is contributory to that end. 
Modern states and nations in founding and 
extending universal education have in hand a 
work of vast magnitude and fundamental im- 
portance which involves the safety and progress 
of civilized society. What has been already ac- 
complished ranks among the wonders of history. 
The following bill is submitted to the Congress 
of the United States, and the extension of the 
great educational lines is urged as an initial pro- 
gram, viz: The removal of illiteracy from man- 
kind that the free intercommunication of ideas the 
world over may produce wise national and world 
opinion, increase popular intelligence, lessen or 
destroy the menace of ignorance and interna- 
tional and interracial prejudice, and give access 
to the best thought of civilization; instruction 
in the applications of science and mechanics to 
the work of the world that the condition of 
labor may be bettered, and to the physical 
welfare of mankind or world health; the teach- 
ing of mternational or world ethics to promote 
co-operation, friendship and peace among all 
men, to produce both good national and world 
citizens, devoted to liberty, order and progress 
in the life of each nation and of the world, to 
the ideal that the welfare of each person and 
each nation is consistent with and inseparable 
from the welfare of all men and all nations. 
For such action the time is most opportune. 
It is a period of readjustment and reconstruction 


after the most colossal war of history. Such 
a period is favorable for a better interpretation, 
understanding and diffusion of education. Ar 


educational revival followed the Crusades, the 
Napoleonic wars and the Civil war in the United 
States. 

For legislation, as is proposed in the following 
bill, precedents are furnished by the action of 
the United States in connection with the Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague on the initiative of 
Russia, the International Chamber of Agricul- 
ture on the initiative of Italy, the Postal Union 
on the initiative of the United States. 





The first farmer was the first man, and all historic nobility rests on possession and use of 


land.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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- CENTENNIALS 


JOHN TYNDALL, TEACHER 
BY JANE A. STEWART 

At an agricultural college in Hampshire, Enz- 
land, many years ago, there was a young pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy who 
bright ideas. He formed a 
which became immensely popular with both 
teachers and pupils. One of its liveliest fea- 
tures was the “Quiz” (held after the general 
business was ended), during which questions 
were asked and answered. Some of these 
queries which have been preserved were :— 

“Does the dew rise or fall?” “What is thun- 
der?” “What is frost?” “Why are thunder and 
lightning more frequent in summer than in win- 
ter?” “What is the cause of waterspouts?” “Is 
it true that men were once monkeys?” “How 
is it that a black hat can be moved by forming 
around it a magnetic circle, hat 
cannot?’ “What ‘occasions stars?” 
“What causes the sensation called ‘pins and 
needles?” “What causes perspiration?” “Ts 
it contrary to the rules of vegetarianism to eat 
eggs?” “If a towel is wet in water why does the 
wet portion become darker than before?” “What 
is the difference between the soul and the mind?” 

Professor John Tyndall, whose centennial is 
observed in 1920 and who conducted this early 
“Round Table,” was not only a great student of 
nature but also of human nature. Few men 
have more distinguished themselves in original 
scientific research, and few have been more suc- 
cessful in imparting scientific knowledge. He 
infused his pupils with his own eagerness for in- 
tellectual conquest. 

He confessed enthusiastically :-— 

“Some of the most delightful hours of my life 
have been spent marking the vigorous and chee:- 
ful expansion of mental power when the subject 
of study is taken not as a branch but as a means 
or education.” 


was full of 
students’ club 


and a white 
falling 


John Tyndall was an Irishman. His birth- 
place was near Leighlin Bridge. in County 
Carlow, and was born August 2, 1820. His 


father was an humble farmer, but a man of con- 
siderable mental culture, and he gave his son 
the best schooling opportunities available in the 
locality. 

Tyndall took up surveying 
gineering as a means of livelihood, studying 
nights to fit himself for Marbury University 
(Hesse Cassel), where he received his Ph.D. in 
1850. He was given the chair of Natural Phil- 
osophy at Queenwood College in Hampshire. 
England, where he had previously been an able 
instructor in mathematics and surveying for a 
year, and where he commenced those notable 
origmal investigations which put his name in 
the galaxy of the world’s eminent scientists. 

As a student, Tyndall confessed his indebted- 
mess to “the English Carlyle and the American 
Emerson” for intellectual encouragement. His 
theory of education agreed with that of Emerson 


according to which instruction is but half the 


and railway en- 


battle, “provocation” being the other half. 

Tyndall became the associate of the great 
Faraday (whom he succeeded in 1868, as head of 
the Royal Institution in London). 

He was not only an uncommonly good in- 
structor of students but a fine trainer of teachers. 
He spoke wittily and forcefully before school- 
men’s meetings and science teachers, advocating 
novel ideas in teaching methods which today 
are fully established in 
and practice. 
of nature 


educational 
He eloquently urged the claims 
study, of practical science and the 
meed for personal experiment and observation. 

“Half of our book-writers describe  experi- 
ments they never made, and their descriptions 
often lack both force and truth,” he told the 
primary teachers of London half a century ago. 
“Every fact has numerous radiations which are 
shorn off by the writer who describes it.” 

In an address to the graduate students of 
London University he recognized the 
ible claim of the which “sup- 
plement the work of science by exalting and re- 
fining the aesthetic faculty, and must on this ac- 
count be cherished by all 
human culture complete.” 


theo: ¥ 


irresist- 
dead languages, 


who desire to ses 

“In these latter days,” he said on another oc- 
casion, “the study of physics has given us 
glimpses of the methods of Nature which were 
quite hidden from the ancients and we should ve 
false to the trust committed to us if we were io 
sacrifice the hopes and aspirations of the present 
out of deference to the past.” 
education as he defined it “is, 
provide wise exercise for a pupil's capacities, 
wise direction for ‘this tendencies, and through 
this exercise and direction to furnish his mind 
with such knowledge as may contribute to the 
usefulness, the beauty and the nobleness of his 
life.” 

While Tyndall sounded the call to universities 
to supply a culture more in accordance with the 
people’s needs “than that supplied by declension 
and conjugation” 


The object of 
or ought to be, to 


he also warned them against 
lowering science to the plane of becoming merely 
the instrument of material prosperity, but to 
uphold it as “the last development of that ‘in- 
creasing purpose’ which runs through the ages 
and widens the thoughts of men.” 

His own contributions to practical science 
were very wide and great. The publication of 
his papers on Heat Radiation marked 
in the history of scientific research. 
on “Light” 


an era 
His lectures 


delivered in the United States in 
1872-3 were heard by thousands of people and 
their proceeds amounting to $35,000, were Tyn- 


dall’s generous donation to the advancement of 
science in this country. Tyndall used lay lan- 
guage in his talks and writings and was among 
the first university extension exponents. He 
had rare power of clear and convincing expres- 
sion and the sincerity of ‘his conclusions and 
motives was never doubted for a moment. 


It may be said of him that while he loved scien- 
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tific investigation best, next to this stood scien- 
tific elucidation. He often referred in his later 
years (he passed away in 1893) before great audi- 
ences, to those first years of teaching in the 
Hampshire college and the classes of boys there 
who helped ‘him to success. : 

“The days spent among those young philoso- 
phers made a deep impression on me,” he said. 
“T learned among them something of myself, and 
of human nature, and obtained some notion of 
a teacher’s vocation. 

“If there be one profession of paramount im- 
portance, I believe it to be that of the school- 
master, and if there be a position where selffish- 
ness and incompetence do most serious mischi-f 
by lowering the moral tone and exciting irrev- 
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erence and cunning where reverence and noble 
truthfulness ought to be the feelings evoked, it is 
that of the principal of a school.” 

“When the man of enlarged heart and mind 
comes among boys—when he allows his spirit to 
stream through them, and observes the opera- 
tion of his own character evidenced in the eleva- 
tion of theirs—it would be idle to talk of the 
position of such a man being honorable. It is a 
blessed position. Tihe man is a blessing to him- 
self and all around him. * * * No matter 
what means of culture may be chosen, whether 
physical or philological, success must ever 
mainly depend upon the amount of life, love and 
earnestness which the teacher himself brings with 
him to his vocation.” 
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RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


[Salt Lake City, July 5, 1920.] 


BY A. E. 


I can recall no opportunity which I have more 
keenly appreciated than this, because I think no 
one who has never lived in Utah has had as in- 
teresting an acquaintance with the state for so 
long a time as have I. 

It will be forty-five years next Saturday since 
the first editorial excursion from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific was met at Ogden by Wil- 
ford Woodruff, who escorted them to Salt Lake 
City, Provo, American Fork Canon. His account 
of it also says that the party remained several 
days and was given a feast by the city. In the 
Deseret News of that date is a list of the seven- 
ty-two in the party, and it chances that I am the 
_ only one of the seventy-two who is now alive. 

it is interesting to recount the fact that it was 
only six years after the last spike was driven 
that bound the continent between the Great 
Oceans with bands of steel, and that it was but 
ten years after the first sleeping car pressed the 
rails. 

Since then I have been here times out of num- 
ber, so that it is safe to say that I have seen this 
desert made to blossom as a rose as no one else 
wholly without the pale of the Saints. 

My second visit, in 1882, was as an excursion- 
ist seeking lecture material, but in 1883 and on- 
ward my interest in Utah has been wholly edu- 
cational. 

From 1883 to 1886 I was secretary of the New 
West Education Commission, one of the na- 
tional societies of the Congregational denomina- 
tion, and we had scores of schools in Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado and New Mexico, and I was in the 
inter-mountain region much of the time, though 
my real business was to see that the schools were 
amply financed. 

No one knows better than I how great is the 
temptation to exaggerate, to state it mildly, when 
exaggeration brings easiest money, and I think 
I come as near escaping that temptation as has 
anyone, for even in those most trying years for 
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Utahans my appreciation of the sacrifices and 
achievements of the citizens was genuine. 

In 1886, appreciating that whatever of neces- 
sity there had been for this work was ended, I 
resigned and accepted the responsibility and op- 
portunity of educational platform work and 
journalism, and I have been within your borders 
every year and often many times each year since 
then, largely because of my appreciation of the 
spirit and devotion of the public school leaders 
which have culminated in your administration, 
Governor Bamberger, in the most notable prog- 
ress in educational legislation of any of the forty- 
eight states of the Union. 

When Dr. Leonard P. Ayres began his studies 
of the annual standing of the states in the four- 
teen fundamentals of education, I said to him: 
“Let me make a good Yankee guess that you wiil 
find that Utah has led the country in progress in 
these fundamentals.” 

To which he replied: “Heroic, all right, for 
there are forty-seven other states.” 

When his studies were complete, he wrote: 
“How could you have known that Utah was to 
lead, as she does lead, all states in progress in 
the fundamentals ?” 

It was merely the application of my psychology 
of newness, namely, that only the new makes 
timber, which I first phrased when I stood among 
the famous redwood trees of the Eureka country 
of Northwest California, where trees 300 feet tall, 
straight as arrows, have 150 feet without a 
branch or knot, and then 150 feet of foliage which 
annually puts out a lot of twigs, valueless in 
themselves, which annually add a thin belt of 
timber from the root to the crown. New growth 
must make timber and there can be no timber 
without new growth. 

I knew that Utah in your administration, Gov- 
ernor, was putting out the noblest phases of 
educational newness under the canopy of Heaven 
and I knew that that must have functioned in 
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progress in fundamentals, must represent timber 
making in education. 

Fortunately, there is proof that this tribute to 
Utah is not the exuberance of a platform oppor- 
‘tunity, for two years ago I wrote editorially of 
“Utah’s Educational Leadership,” which was is- 
sued as a booklet by the International Harvester 
Company, of which more than 50,000 copies have 
been called for from all parts of the Union. 

I may be pardoned for a more intimate per- 
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sonal word in closing. It is fifty-one years ago 
this month since I attended a meeting of the as- 
sociation at Trenton, New Jersey, since which 
time I have attended more of these annual meet- 
ings than has any other past or present member, 
and, since it has been fore-ordained that this is 
to be the final meeting of the National Education 
Association as it has been since 1856, it can be 
readily seen that to me this opportunity has a 
significance that no one else can appreciate. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS AND 
HOME AND SCHOOL VISITORS 


The National Association of Visiting Teachers 
held the annual conference in New--York city. on 
June 28, 29 and 30. The National Association was 
formed in 1919 at Atlantic City, where the visit- 
ing teachers met for conference, and is intendedto 
bind together for mutual help and interchange 


of ideas the visiting teachers of the United 
States. Its membership extends from Boston 


to Fargo, and from Minneapolis to Raleigh. 
The conference this year was attended by dele- 
gates from Boston, Hartford, Rochester, Utica, 
New York city, Philadelphia, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and a few points further West. 

At the open meeting held on June 29, Mrs. 
Joseph R. Swan, chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Woman's City Club of New 
York, and chairman of the meeting for the dav, 
remarked that when the visiting teacher work 
was Started about fourteen years ago, no one 
realized that it would supply a national need, 
but since children are much the same all the 
world over, and the difficult and problematic 
children are found everywhere, the visiting 
teacher is now located in about thirty cities in 
sixteen states. 

We think of the teacher as the 
school’s means for bringing to the home a 
knowledge of the child’s school difficulties, and 
securing the co-operation of the parent in over- 
coming them; but the conference brought out 
also the classroom teacher’s need to understand 
the child’s home and environment, and_ the 
“principal’s desire to understand the community 
in order to organize his school for its best ser- 
vice. Louis Marks, principal of a boys’ school 
in Manhattan, speaking on “The Place of Visit- 
img Teacher in the Elementary school,” said that 
his experience with the visiting teacher—and he 
had had three of them—had been that she was a 
stimulus to him in organizing his school to ad- 
vantage. She brings to the principal a new 
vision of the neighborhood needs. Mr. Marks 
summed up her requirements as those of teacher, 


visiting 


social worker, and in some _ respects psycho- 
analyst, with the tact and insight of a mother. 
The preventive character of the work was 


brought out at the conference, and the advan- 
tage of early recognition of problem children. 
and consequent early adjustment. This was 
further emphasized by Dr. Leonard Blumgart 


in his admirable address on “The Emotional 
Life_of the Child.” He spoke of natural emo- 
tions like fear, and said that the reaction might 
remain and one feel all the sensation of fear, 
even when the stimulus was known 
longer a personal menace. He 
of a man who in adult life was 
alone for minute, and traced his unusual 
condition back to the insistent maternal warn- 
ings, “Be careful,” “Don’t do that,” “Look out” 
—till there was induced in the child a conviction 
of his inferiority, and an impression of the 
malignity of his environment. He also cited 
a case brought to him by a visiting teacher, of a 
boy whose phobia was that he could not recite in 
class, and who is now improving under treatment. 
The visiting teacher, by early diagnosis of the 
difficulty, is tending to prevent such a condition, 
and in adjusting the child is bringing him into 
a more natural relation to his environment. 

At the conference on 


to be no 
cited the case 
unable to be 
one 


“Typical Cases,’ one 
case given was that of a boy who had been one 
year, nine months in a 4-A class, and who was a 
disciplinary case also. He poor 
home and environment. The visiting teacher 
tested his mentality and found he had an intelli- 
gence quotient of 140! She thereupon recom- 
mended that he be tried out in a 4B-5A rapid 
advance class, which was done, and the boy made 
good in lessons and conduct. This, she 
was one of a half dozen similar cases. 

Another case was that of a feeble-minded bov 
who was a difficult child, both at home = and 
school, and whom the visiting teacher found to 
have an unusual talent for drawing. She ar- 
ranged for part of his school day to be spent at 
an art school, and there working at a task which 
he can do, and under sympathetic supervision, 
he is adjusting himself to life. 

A third case was that of a girl whose high 
temper was always getting her into trouble, and 
no class welcomed her. The visiting teacher 
discovered that an accident had caused some dis- 
turbance in her auditory organs, and that while 
she was not totally deaf, she was hypo-sensitive 
to her disturbing condition. 


came from a 


said, 


Under treatment 
by a specialist, and with the better understanding 
of her which the visiting teacher's report 
brought to the school, she is improving in her 
conduct. 
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Several cases were brought forward by the 
delegates to get the help of the suggestions of 
the others. One point raised was the lack of 
an agency to help widowers who are left with 
large families of young children; they are as 
much in need of a housekeeper as the widow is 
of maintenance. It happened that the next 
morning the delegates spent in a_ visit to the 
Children’s Court, and a case of this description 
was before the judge, showing the disastrous 
effects of the father’s attempts to introduce a 
housekeeper into his home, and further em- 
phasizing the need. 

At the conference on “Common Problems of 
Visiting Teachers” were discussed methods of 
acquainting teachers with the nature of the visit- 
ing teacher’s work, so that they would be able 
to take advantage of her services at the begin- 
ning of difficulty with the child. The best sug- 
gestion was a conference held early in the school 
year. In some schools all the social work of 
the school passes through the hands of the visit- 
ing teacher, thus relieving the principals and 
teachers of the task. 

In regard to co-operating agencies, regis- 
tration of a case with the Social Service Ex- 
change was endorsed as a saving of time and 
energy of the visiting teacher; for the usual 
practice of the visiting teacher is to analyze the 
situation, as far as possible, when she takes up a 
case, and to refer to social agencies anything 
that it is within their province to do, reserving 
for herself the educational problem. 

In the discussion of record keeping, it was 
agreed that records should not be too elaborate, 
yet comprehensive and allow for a summary of 
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work accomplished. Records when the informa- 
tion has been passed on to the high school have 
proved most useful. The visiting teachers for 
the blind and the feeble-minded naturally keep 
more extensive records, their cases often con- 
tinuing over years. The form of record used 
in New York city and the form for monthly re- 
ports were conceded to be the best shown. 

It was suggested that next year’s conference 
take up the subject of changes or adjustments 
of the curriculum that visiting teachers have 
found by experience or experiment helpful in 
adapting them to the needs of the problematic 
child. It is expected that the report of the 
survey of the visiting teachers of the United 
States, now being conducted by the association, 


will be ready for distribution in the Fall. A 
report on the statistics gathered was given at 
the conference by the Survey Committee. It 


was shown that maladjustments in scholarship 
occupied first place as a cause for referring cases 
to the visiting teacher, with home conditions, 
irregularities in attendance and misconduct, fol- 
lowing. The full report will deal with the 
origin, extent, nature of the work; and illustra- 
tions of results accomplished with individual 
children. Requests for the report may be sent 
to the president of the National Association of 
Visiting Teachers, Miss Jane F. Culbert, 8 West 
Fortieth street, New York city. Membership 
in the association includes not only the regular 
members who are visiting teachers, but associate 
members, persons interested in the work. Miss 
Emma G. Case, Rochester, N. Y., is secretary- 
treasurer, 
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TO CELEBRATE THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
AMERICA’S ORIGIN 


BY BERTRAND BROWN 


War Camp Community Service, New York 


The year 1920 is doubly significant, his- 
torically. It marks the 300th anniversary of 
two important events which led to the founding 
of the Republic of the United States of Amer- 


ica. One is the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact and the landing of the Pilgrims; 
and the other is the meeting of the first 


American legislative assembly. 
On November 11, 1620, in the cabin of the May- 
flower, a tiny bark lying off the Massachusetts 
coast, a little band of liberty-loving men, from 
“Brittania,” entered into what history bas styled 
the Mayflower Compact. This agreement 
bound the forty-one adult males in the ship’s 
company into a civil body politic for the better 
ordering, preserving, and furthering of their 
mutual ends; and it provided for such just and 
equal laws and offices as should be necessary far 
the general good of the colony. 
Ten days later, so records 


Dr. Charles W. 


Eliot’s inscription on the Pilgrim Memorial 
Monument at Provincetown, Mass., “the May- 
flower, carrying 102 passengers, men and women 
and children, cast anchor in this harbor sixty- 
seven days from Plymouth, England. 


“This body politic, established and main- 


tained on this bleak and barren edge of a vast 


wilderness, a state without a king or a noble, a 
church without a bishop or a priest, a 
democratic commonwealth, the members of 
which were straitly tied to all care of each 
other’s good, and of the whole by every one. 
“With long-suffering devotion and sober reso- 
lution they illustrated for the first time in history 
the principles of civil and religious liberty and 
the practice of a genuine democracy.” 
Meantime, uninformed of the Pilgrims, fellow- 
colonists of Captain John Smith had met at 
“James City” (Jamestown), Virginia, for the 
first American Legislative Assembly. On July 














30, 1619, they had just broken ground for the 
foundation of the present democratic form of 
government in the United States. 

This year (in 1920) these events are being 
commemorated in the United States, in England 
and in Holland. In August the origin of the 
Pilgrim movement will be celebrated in England; 
and early in September, meetings will be held 
in Holland in memory of the Pilgrim’s sojourn 
in that country. 

In September, a “second Mayflower” will set 
sail for Southampton, England, to follow to the 
American shore the path taken by the original 
_ Mayflower. (But this second Mayflower will be 
modern, and therefore much more seaworthy 
than ther smaller predecessor.) 

This boat, carrying many prominent people 
of England, Holland and the United States, will 
anchor in Provincetown Harbor in late Septem- 
ber. Its arrival will perhaps mark the crowning 
dramatic episode of the entire Tercentenary 
celebrations. 

These events will not be celebrated in the 
United States by the citizens of Massachusetts 
and Virginia alone, nor solely by the New 
England and South Atlantic states. Commun- 
ities throughout America are planning to take 
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emphasize those principles which these ancestors 
established, and which _ their their fol- 
lowers, and their followers’ sons have handed 
down to us through our form of representative 
government. 

Aimerica is appropriating, from national and 
state treasuries, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to be used in plans for the commemoration, 
One plan is to erect, overlooking Plymouth 
Harbor, a colossal statue of Massasoit, the In- 
dian chief who befriended the Puritan pioneer. 
Another is to set the Plymouth Rock, which in 
1741 was raised above the tide, in its original 
position. 

Seventy American cities, including New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, have started plans for their 
celebrations of the Tercentenary. The Sul- 
grave Institution and the American Mayflower 
Council have been active in co-ordinating these 
plans. 

Community Service 
ison avenue, New York, has drawn up sugges- 
use of communities planning to 

writing to Community Service 


sons, 


(Incorporated), 1 Mad- 


tions for the 

celebrate. By 
individuals can secure valuable information and 
counsel regarding suitable plays, pageants, tab- 





this opportunity to review the “foundation upon — eaux, recitations, ceremonials- and music suit- 
which the United States rests.” and to re- able for use in their communities. 
REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 
A PROGRESSIVE CITY. old—tells in its last report a story of growth, 
The May official bulletin of the St. Paul, attainment and promise which speaks well of 
Minnesota, Department of Education gives a Massachusetts’ purpose to provide competent 
summary of the progressive school work of teachers for its hundreds of thousands of boys 
that city which arouses one’s wonder—for it and girls. 


shows a spirit of discontent with anything in- 
ferior to the best which means __ incalculable 
good to St. Paul. The subjects treated in this 
bulletin are School Activities, Summer Schools, 
Manual Training and Vocational Subjects, Un- 
gtaded Classes, Supernormal Groups, Platoon 
Schools, Thrift, Red Cross Work, and many 
others equally important. 


a 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 

T. L. Gibson, Maryland State Supervisor of 
Music, has done a great thing, not only for his 
own state but for the entire country, in prepar- 
ing a bulletin of school music. Mr. Gibson has 
set forth the unique and vital place of music in 
the school and in community life, and has told 
how every boy and girl may be taught to recog- 
nize its value and be blessed by its influence. 
The explicit directions given will prove invalu- 
able to teachers in all grades. Specimen songs 
for the younger children, a treatise on musical 
forms, a glossary of musical terms, an _ ideal 
selection of victrola records, pronunciation of 
names and titles round out this exceptional 
bulletin. 

a 


THE SALEM, MASS., STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This well-known school—now sixty-six years 


The Salem School has not only the usual 
curricula but maintains a_ training school of 
more than thirty rooms where the children of 
Salem are taught by the Normal School teachers 
and pupils. Thus, theory and practice go hand 
in hand, with most satisfactory results. Seven 
thousand, four hundred pupils have attended the 
school. 

— on 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 

An exhaustive study of this important prob- 
lem is presented in the February Extension 
Leaflet of the University of North Carolina. 
The leaflet was written by Edgar W. Knight, 
Ph.D., Professor of Rural Education. Every 
state in the Union has, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, the same vital problems to solve. Uni- 
versal education is not enough. It must offer 
equal opportunities in country and city; equal 
schools terms, equal teaching ability, equal 
buildings and equipment, equal supervision and 
equal high school advantages. 

deneiipeuse 
A PROGRESSIVE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The twenty-ninth Annual Report of the school 
committee of the city of Marlboro, Massachu- 
setts, for the year 1919 contains the report of the 
superintendent of schools, Ernest P. Carr, and 
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deserves an extended reading. Mr. Carr ts 
well abreast of the times, and is earnestly seek- 
ing the advancement of this city of 18,000 people 
toward an ideal civic life. The city has 700 
jlliterates whom Mr. Carr 1s seeking to reach, 
and to teach not only reading, writing, etc., but 
also Americanization, 
—— Q—— 
TWO NEW DEGREES. ae 

ohns Hopkins University has established a 
a school, iain of Hygiene and Public Health, 
which will confer the degrees of Doctor of Pub- 
lic Health and Bachelor of Science in Hygiene. 
Its graduates will be prepared to build up the 
health of any community mainly by preventive 
measures. The Rockefeller Foundation stands 
behind the university in the latest and most 
significant advance in hygiene. 

—o—— 
IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH. 

The Los Angeles City Teacher Club is made 
up of women only, and is a wide-awake, pro- 
gressive, harmonious organization, doing in- 
valuable work not only for the teachers of the 
city but also for the schools and the people. It 
has 1,555 members. Every teacher in eighteen 
schools is a member. Last year the receipts 
were over $8,000. The June bulletin shows a 
remarkable spirit of co-operation between the 
women teachers of Los Angeles. 

—————— 
A RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 

The bulletin issued in May by the American 
School Citizenship League of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, sets forth concisely the eleven methods 
of work by which the league seeks to attain its 


object, viz., “To develop an American Citizen- 
ship which will promote a responsible World 
Democracy and a real Co-operation among 
the Nations.” With such officers as William 


Howard Taft, P. P. Claxton, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, John H. Finley, David Starr Jordan, 
Jane Addams and other prominent educators the 
league cannot fail to mould public opinion. 
—_——o 
CHILDREN BECOME INVESTIGATORS. 

Providence, Rhode Island, has passed the 
stage of education where children simply studied 
books and crammed their memories—also 
the stage where the aim was purely mental gym- 
nastics. It has reached the higher level where 
children really study life itself. One class, un- 
der Miss Gertrude M. Lyons, has mastered the 
rubber “project” and is now, from _ original 
sources, securing the basic facts, various 
processes, and ramifications of the coffee indus- 
try from the berry growing in Brazil or  else- 
where to its appearance on the breakfast table. 
They have corresponded with coffee dealers, 
who have not only welcomed their investigations 
but have written them instructive and delightful 
personal letters, forwarded pictures showing all 
aspects of the business and invited the children 
to their establishments, etc. “Occupation 
Work” in the second grade is equally stimulat- 
ing and interesting. The children illustrate 
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the stories they read with remarkable fidelity and 


skill. One school has its own hot-house. An- 
other worked out a Japanese “project.” 
cassia 
A SMALL BUT FAMOUS COLLEGE. 
The report of the president, Samuel Valen- 
tine Cole, of Wheaton College, Massachusetts, 


1918-1919, is an imspiring record of good work 
done by the well-known girls’ college founded 
in 1835, and continuously since then moulding 
the characters and disciplining the minds of 
young ladies from all parts of the country. 
Last year there were 203 students from twenty- 
three states, the District of Columbia and 
France. ill these girls live in the college dor- 
mitories and, like a great family, live and study 
together. So great is the popularity of this 
school that its buildings are taxed to capacity 
to accommodate those who wish to enter. 
—— Qa 

THE ELIZABETH TEACHERS’ QUARTERLY. 

This quarterly is published by the Elizabeth 
Teachers’ Association, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
If it maintains the standard reached at its outset 
it is certain to become a permanent medium for 
the expression of the educational ideas of the 
teachers in this progressive city. 

Among the contributors to this first number 
are: John J. Tigert, M. A., University of Ken- 
tucky; Warren R. Dix, A. M., LL. B., and Fred- 
erick E. Emmons, Elizabeth, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


—_9——— 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., BOARD OF SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 

The report of the regular session of the above 
board tells its own story of the multitudinous 
and important responsibilities and activities of 
the educational officials of a large city and on 
Trade Schools. 

—o—— 

EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

The January Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children is a valuable contribution to this 
important department of education—a depart- 
ment too long neglected or actually unthought 
of. The bulletin contains five articles—all of 
great interest, viz.: “An Exceptional Blind 
Boy,” “Individual Differences Among Boys,” 
“Some Problems a Medical Inspector is Asked 
to Solve,” “Juvenile Delinquency” and “A Child 
Welfare Department in the Public Schools”—all 
original contributions by high authorities. As- 
sociation Notes and Notes and Contments com- 
plete this bulletin, which any teacher would find 
deeply interesting. 

—— 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The Boston University Bulletins which are is- 
sued twenty-one times a year contain many in- 
teresting facts concerning this great university. 

The total enrollment has increased from 1,347 
in 1910-11 to (estimated) 6,000 in 1919-1920. Of 
these 2,526 were in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, 89 in medicine, 114 in education, 
110 in theology, and 62 in religious education, 
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LEARNING TO SEE 


Learning through seeing is high art. 

Learning to see skilfully is acute education. 

“None so blind as_ those who will not see.” 
No ignorance is more nearly universal than that 
of those who “‘having eyes, see not.” 

Nothing is more inexcusable than for any 
child to leave school after three years without 
skill in seeing what he has opportunity and 
occasion to see. 

No indictment of the schools is more humiliat- 
ing than that children are promoted regularly 
from grade to grade without knowing how to 
learn skilfully through seeing. 

One can insure his child’s eyes for thousands 
of dollars. If through an unavoidable accident 
a child loses his eyes, the court will award hii 
thousands of dollars for their loss. 

What ought the imdictment to be if a child 
goes to school with a good pair of eyes and stays 
in school six years in the elementary grades, 
three years in the Junior High School, and three 
years in the Senior High School, and goes out 
into life with a diploma and eyes not educated to 
see skilfully? 

What award ought the public to pay for per- 
mitting such a loss of possibilities to one child? 

We are making a great hue and cry because 
the conscription of men for the army revealed 
the fact that there are a few millions of Amer- 
icans who thave not been educated to use their 
eyes on a printed page, but no one has any com- 
ment to make on the fact that comparatively few 
of the hundred million people in America have 
ever been taught to use their eyes skilfully in 
anything else. 

We would not promote any child to the third 
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grade who could not use ‘his eyes on a_ school 
book, and yet we give a college degree to men 
who have never learned to use their eyes in 
every-day life. Learning to see is as important 
as learning to read. 

‘There have been a few spasms of attempts to 
see how many things a child sees when some- 
thing is exposed to his view for ten seconds; or 
while walking rapidly by a store window. We 
have sometimes had a lightning flash of school 
responsibility for seeing things quickly. 

Hasn't the time come for education to impress 
upon children the significance of 
how to learn to see? 

To see skilfully is an art that everyone needs 
for life. The art of continually learning to see 
more skilfully as long as one is in active life is 
needed by every person in the civilized world. 


their learning 


What: nobler tribute could be paid to the 
schools of America than for every child who 
leaves school at the sixth, ninth, or twelfth 


school year to say: 
now see.” 

Every city has cars labelled, “Sight Seeing Ex- 
cursions.” For a dollar an excursionist can be 
motored through Salt Lake City while a mega- 
phonist tells him that this is where Brigham 
Young’s thirteenth wife lived; in St. Joseph, that 
this where Jesse James lived; in Hartford, that 
this was the home of Mark Twain; and in Han- 
nibal, that this is where Mark Twain was born. 

By stopping over one train in any city an ex- 
cursignist can have a ride through the city and 
see all that an excursionist used to spend several 
days in seeing without even a guide book hunt- 
ing out the thing's to be seen. 

Every school should educate every child to 
know ‘how to learn how to use his eyes to learn 
whatever it is worth his while to see from curi- 
osity, utility, or beauty. 

We have immortalized the man who prompted 
the first scientific education of the blind, and the 
man who made the first raised type in order that 
the blind might read. 

Who will deserve immortalization by inspiring 


~ 


scientific devotion to education in sight-seeing? 


“Wherein I was blind, I 





A GREAT CITY AS A LABORATORY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has made a notable 
demonstration of the ‘way a great city may be 


made a school-community laboratory. H. E. 
Winner, principal of the South Hills High 


School, used the graduating exercises as an 
occasion for such a demonstration. 

The students made a masterful study of what 
are and of what should be the opportunities for 
recreation of all the people, of transportation 


facilities, and social welfare service of Pitts- 
burgh. 
It is a conservative statement that. nothing 


has ever been said or written that has made such 
an mmpression upon this section of the city as 
did the presentation of this graduating class. 
Mntirely aside from the public effect, which is 
inestimable, the students had no study in their 
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whole four years’ course that had as much vital- 
izing education in it as did this use of the com- 
munity as their laboratory. 

It provided the entire class with both a 
mission and a message. ‘hey studied three 
live problems in a live way and made a live 
demonstration to people who became very much 
alive as they listened. 
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MICHIGAN’S DILEMMA 


Michigan is in the throes of a great contro- 
versy over the following proposed amendment 
to the constitution :— 

“Section 16,—All residents of the state of Mich- 
igan between the ages of five years and sixteen 
years shall attend the public school in their re- 
spective districts until they have graduated from 
the eighth grade; provided that in districts where 
the grades do not reach the eighth, then all per- 
sons herein described in such district shall com- 
plete the course taught therein. 

“Section 17.—The Legislature shall enact all 
necessary legislation to render Section 16 ef- 
fective.” 

The attorney general thas ruled that the ques- 
tion should not be submitted on the ground that 
it is unconstitutional and confiscatory in its na- 
ture. However, the supporters of the move- 
ment have secured an order from the Supreme 
Court to show cause why it should not be sub- 
mitted. The matter rests, so far as its legal 
status is concerned, at this point. 

The opposition is of two types: 
oppose the entire movement because of their 
interest in the private or parochial schools of 
the state, and those who object to the form in 
which the amendment is submitted, on the fol- 
lowing grounds:— 

(1) Many children five years of age should 
not be compelled to attend school. The age 
limits under our compulsory attendance law are 
seven and sixteen. 

(2) It prevents the closing of schools where 
the attendance is small and the transportation 
of the pupils to larger schools, as is now done. 

(3) People desiring to send their children to 
a better school in a neighboring district, possibly 
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a city system, paying tuition, would be pre- 
vented from doing so. 
(4) It would abolish special schools now 


maintained in the state for delinquent or incor- 
rigible, deaf, blind, and sub-normal children. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA* 


“Who’s Who in America” is as interesting 
as it is indispensable. There is no_ rival and 
there is no likelihood of its having a rival. It 
has 23,443 biographies and not one of them has 
paid a dollar to get in. No amount of money 
can buy space in the volume. It carries only 
one advertisement. 

It is the only attempt 


—_ 





likely to be made to 


**Who’s Who in America’: A Biographical Dictionary of Notabi® 
Living Men and Women of the United States. Volume XI, 1920-21- 
Edi pz Albers Nelson Marquis. Chicago ; A. N. Marquis & Company- 
Cloth, 3,802 pages. Priee, $7.50 postpaid. 
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give a brief, crisp, personal sketch of every living 
American whose position or achievement make 
his personality of general interest, and tells just 
the things every intelligent person wants to 
know about those who are conspicuous in every 
walk in life. It gives the present address, office 


and residence of the 23,443 Americans whose 
biography is given. There are 2.515 new names 
in this volume. There are 1,033 former 


sketches omitted because of deaths in the two 
years. Other names are omitted because the 
general interest in them seems to have lapsed. 
The absolute up-to-the-minute feature of “Who's 
Who in America” is one of its distinctive fea- 
tures. ‘While there may be persons not in- 
cluded of whom someone would like to know 
there are 23,443 of whom one can learn all that 
is of general interest. 
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BURTON AT ANN ARBOR eT 


Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton assumed the duties 
of president of the State University of Michigan 
on July 1 in as matter-of-fact-way as though he 
had been at the head of the institution for years. 
As at Smith College and at the State University 
of Minnesota Dr. Burton will solve every prob- 
lem when it becomes a problem. 

There has never been a cleaner record thah 
Dr. Burton has made in ‘his educational leader- 
ship of two great institutions. He has never 
talked about any problem that he was going to 
create, and has never failed to solve any prob- 
lem that has arisen in either institution. 

At Smith his problems were unlike any 
that he thad known at Yale, and at Minne- 
sota there was'no problem of which he had so 
much as heard at Smith; and in both  institu- 
tions he solved every problem so completely 
that there was not the suspicion of a 


problem 
left. 
His problems at Michigan will he entirely 


different from those at Smith, or Minnesota, 
and he will solve them as naturally, as_ easily, 
as completely as he has always solved problems. 
It is so easy when one knows how, and Dr. Bur- 
ton always knows how. He finds the combina- 
tion, as we say of the safe lock, and then it opens 
itself. Michigan is to be congratulated. 


+o Or oe 2, 
MAGELLAN STRAITS 


It will be 400 years in November since the 
Straits of Magellan were discovered, and Chile 
proposes a great celebration of that event on 
November 19-22 at both Santiago and Punta 
Arenas. Representatives of many foreign gov- 
ernments are expected to attend the ceremonies 
at the latter place, where a bronze statue will be 
unveiled. The commission in charge of the 
celebration has proposed as a feature of the cele- 
bration an airplane flight from Punta Arenas to 
Puerta Montt, a distance of 1,000 miles. The 
plane would carry mail in the hope of demon- 


strating the feasibility of such a service regu- 
larly. 
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WEST SUCCEEDS KOCH IN BALTIMORE 


Dr. Henry S. West, president of the Maryland 
State Normal School, succeeds Charles J. Koch 
as superintendent of Baltimore at $8,000. West 
was Vam Sickle’s assistant and loyal supporter 
when he was superintendent there. 

West thas followed the lines which he and 
Van Sickle laid out. Onlookers have felt sure 
that sometime the pendulum would swing far 
enough to vindicate the Van Sickle-West regime, 
as it has now done. ‘he vote was five to four, 
and the four resigned. 
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OUTLOOK FOR SPAULDING AT YALE 


We neither know nor care, in this connection, 
what the prospective enrollment is for Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding’s School of Education at Yale for 
1921-2, but if he can nationalize the vision which 
he so nobly localized in Cleveland he will place 
himself in the class with Dean James E. Russell 
of Columbia. 

The demonstration at the Cleveland School oi 
Education is nothing less than wonderful. To 
a local School of Education in its fifth summer 





session there have come teachers in service 
from thirty-one states and several Canadian 
provinces. The enrollment for the extension 


of professional service was 1,185. If any other 
city has anything comparable to this it has es- 
caped our notice. 

If a man can reach out to two-thirds of the 
states of the Union through a city school of 
education there must be something most com- 
pelling in the appeal. 

Two-thirds of the enrollment at the Cleveland 
School of Education has been from the ranks 
of elementary teachers. So far as we know 
this has been the most notable success in arous- 
ing elementary teachers to an appreciation of 
their opportunity to professionalize. 

If Dr. Spaulding, at Yale, can have a_ tenth 
part of the success that the Cleveland School of 
Education thas ‘had he will have an_ enviable 
place in American professional history. 

Let us not judge Yale by any returns for 
1921-2. Give the new Yale venture five years 
before we strike a balance. With Miss Brice 
as a running-mate he should magnify the pro- 
fessionalizing of the elementary school as it has 
never been magnified. 





PROFESSIONAL STUDY WHILE IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICE 

Teachers are studying professionally while 
practicing their profession as never before and 
this is sure to be intensified. The Cleveland 
School of Education, which is the old City Nor- 
mal School glorified, enrolled 250 students for 
teaching last year, but it also enrolled 2,000 
teachers who were students of teaching. 

Almost literally every teacher in Cleveland 
was a professional student of teaching of last 
year. 

In the summer session this season there were 
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1,185 enrolled. Of these more than 700 were 
Cleveland teachers. The other 500 came from 
thirty-one states and from Canadian provinces, 
Nearly 800 are taking courses in the elementary 
education department; 117 are enrolled in 
the modern language department; fifty-one are 
studying the problems of educating atypical 
children; forty-one are taking the course in 
recreation; seventy-six are in the Institute of 
Americanization, and approximately 200 are en- 
rolled in the Institute of Hygiene. When one 
considers that the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion has been in existence but five years as a 
‘summer institution for advanced teacher-train- 
ing courses, the showing is remarkable. Dr. 
Suhrie is to be credited with much of this 
evolution, but it was Dr. F. E. Spaulding’s vision 
that called Dr. Suhrie to this field of professional 
opportunity and in it all President Charles F, 
Thwing has had a noble part, for Western Re- 
serve University’s equipment and co-operation 
have been indispensable to the success of the 
demonstration. And now President Thwing 
makes a new contribution to the glorification of 
the Cleveland School of Education by arranging 
to have the work done there in court, unit for 
unit, toward a full university degree. 

This is a departure which cannot be 
estimated, 


over- 
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A NOTABLE STATE ASSOCIATION 

The State Teachers’ Association of Arkansas 
is setting a notable pace for other states. <A. B. 
Hill, State High School inspector, and state di- 
rector of vocational education, president of the 
association, is langely responsible for the boom. 
He has established a Citizen’s Section to the 
State Association, and V. L. Webb of Little 
Rock, O. L. Dunaway of Hot Springs, and J. P. 
Womack of Jonesboro are canvassing the en- 





tire state for the association, organizing  Citi- 
zens Associations as auxiliaries of the State 
Teachers’ Association. All Rotary Clubs, all 


Kewanis Clubs, Lion Clubs, Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Federated Women’s Clubs are be- 
coming members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The first day of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in November is to have a vast mass meet- 
ing of citizens with everything focused to arouse 
the citizens of the state to put Arkansas at the 
‘head of the Southern states when Dr. Avres 
makes his next study of education in the states. 
It is a great program, and the educators, backed 
by all public-spirited citizens, will put it across. 
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LATEST AND BEST IN KANSAS 


The Kansas Attorney General deserves the 
highest medal that the Society of Common 
Sense can bestow for saying that no woman 
need swear to her age when she registers for 
voting. She meets all legal requirements and 
satisfies all the needs of society when she swears 
that she is more than twenty-one. 


ee 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


G. HARVEY REAVIS 

In the retirement of M. Bates Stephens as 
State Superintendent and the election of County 
Superintendent A. S. Cook as his successor, one 
man stands out conspicuous for his ability and 
manly loyalty. G. H. Reavis was Mr. Stephens’ 
assistant and positively refused to be considered 
for the position because Mr. Stephens was a 
candidate for re-election. ‘With the election of 
Mr. Cook Mr. Reavis was promptly and unani- 
mously chosen to continue in his_ position, but 
with this difference, his salary is $6,000 instead of 
$3,350. 

‘By the by, Mr. Reavis was a Nodaway County, 
Missouri, product, as were W. S. Dearment, 
president of the State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau, Ira Richardson, president of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville, J. A. Whitehead, 
superintendent of Oklahoma City, A. H. Cooper 
(Bert Cooper), Nodaway’s famous cgunty super- 
intendent. = 

—- Q9-——_ 
L. B. SIPPLE 

L. B. Sipple, head of the Department of Rural 
Education in the Normal College at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, has his salary raised to $3,500, 
and is one of the notable leaders in country life 
improvement in the Northwest. It is but a 
short time since Mr. Sipple was county superin- 
tendent at Kirksville, Missouri, making a na- 
tional record in the improvement of rural 
schools. His great achievement was in pro- 
moting the Porter School when Marie Turner 
Harvey started her noble work there. 

Mr. Sipple was at the head of the rural work 
in Kirksville State Normal School, then in the 
Kearney State Normal School, and a year ago 
went to Aberdeen, when Dr. Harold W. Foght 
accepted the presidency. 

_O— 
ABRAM SIMON 

Dr. Abram Simon's acceptance of the presi- 
dency of the Board of Education of the city of 
Washington is a bright spot in the educational 
prospects of the city. There is no one in the 
city in whom there could be greater confidence 
than there is in him. 

If any man in Washington can bring to Dr. 
Ballou a fairly loyal support of the teachers of 
the city Dr. Simon can do it, and he will bend 
every effort to have everyone look forward and 
not backward. We have never known any 
man to have a more devoted support of his 
teachers, of the public, of the press, than had 
Dr. Thurston, and it is too much to expect peo- 
ple to forget how he was defeated, but that is 
all history. No one is called upon to forget 
or forgive, but everyone is called upon to ap- 
preciate that neither Dr. Simon nor Dr. Ballou 
had the faintest connection therewith, and the 


schools of Washington are of infinitely greater 
importance than any man, and the future of the 
schools of Washington are alone the pres- 
ent issue. 

Washington never had a better chairman of 
her Board of Education, and no city ever had a 
superintendent that gave greater promise of 
efficient and noble leadership than does Dr. 
Ballou. 

———— 
FLORENCE E. WARD 

Florence E. Ward, in charge of extension 
work with women, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., is one of the highly efficient 
factors in the States Relation Service. She had 
exceptional preparation for this service by con- 
nection with the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, the Washington Agricultural Col- 
lege, Pullman, and Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
In connection with her present work she has 
made the first notable study of the conditions of 
farm women’s work. In _ this age, when 
women in education are rendering noble service, 
Miss Ward is taking high rank among the lead- 
ers. 

—— 
CHARLES FORDYCE 

Dean Charles Fordyce, School of Education 
of the State University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
made an automobile trip of a thousand miles 
with Mrs. Fordyce, to Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
and return. Dean Fordyce and wife are both 
graduates of the Normal University of Illinois 
in the days of De Garmo and Frank and Charles 
McMurry. He has also studied extensively 
in the Teachers College of Columbia University. 
He was on the summer school faculty at the 
College of Education at Aberdeen for several 
weeks in July. 

! oO 

M. S. Pitman, who has been eminently success- 
ful as a rural school specialist in Louisiana and 
Oregon, has closed a year’s work in the College 
of Education at Aberdeen and goes to Ypsilanti 
Normal College, Michigan, at the head of the 
Department of Elementary Education at a sal- 
ary of $3,500. 

= 

Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, made the trip to Salt Lake City in 
his machine with wife and children. They not 
only camped out along the way, but they lived 
in camp in the city park during the meeting# 

—S 

Dr. John R. Kirk, president of the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, with Mrs. 
Kirk, went in his automobile to Salt Lake City 
and back. It was an heroic undertaking, but 
everything went well. Few school men’ with 
fewer years to their credit have mace such 
a trip as easily. 

















THE AMARILLO WAY. 

The Amarillo, Texas, schools have met the increas- 
ing cost of living in a unique way. The school year 
of forty-eight weeks has been divided into three terms 
of sixteen weeks each and each pupil in the city will be 
given free tuition for two of these terms and allowed 
to make his grade in a year as at present. Under such 
an arrangement, only two-thirds of the pupils will be 
in school at one time, hence only two-thirds of the 
teachers will be needed. If these teachers were paid 
at the same rate as at present, the annual payroll would 
be just two-thirds as much, as the teachers will teach 
for twelve months in the year instead of nine as here- 
tofore. The annual salaries of these two-thirds have 
been increased about fifty per cent., which brings the 
payroll to about where it was before. To give the 
figures: The payroll last year was $84,000. If we re- 
duce this amount by one-third, we have $56,000, and if 
we increase this $56,000 by fifty per cent., we have 
$84,000 again. As a matter of fact, the salaries of 
teachers have been increased a little more than fifty 
per cent. and the payroll for next year will be about 
$90,000. 

Next year, no teacher in the Amarillo schools will 
receive less than $1,236, and the salaries will range 
from this amount to $2,260. 

The particular type of the forty-eight-weeks’ school 
adopted is made necessary because of the low consti- 
tutional tax rate allowed Texas schools. For several 
years Superintendent M. H. Duncan has been advo- 
cating a forty-eight-weeks’ school, where free tuition 
would be given to all children for the three terms. 
Two terms of the three would be devoted to academic 
work and the third term would be devoted to a prac- 
tical application of the lessons learned from the book 
during the first two. Such a plan, it is believed, would 
bring the school and the world closer together, moti- 
vate school work, and at the same time increase its ef- 
ficiency by intensifying it and making it more serious. 
This is the type of forty-eight-weeks’ school the 
Amarillo board contemplate putting in just as soon as 
they can get the money to do it with. 
arrangement is only temporary. 

Under the type of plan now in operation, the three 
terms will be as follows: From September 1 to the 
Christmas holidays; from the Christmas holidays to 
about April 20; and from April 20 to about August 8. 
There will be one week’s vacation during the Christ- 
mas holidays and three weeks in August. The plan 
was put into operation by opening the schools to one- 
third of the children during the present summer. An- 
other third will enter September 1 and from then on 
there will be two-thirds of the children in school. The 
last third will not enter until January 1. Before the 
plan was started, the pupils were divided into three 
equal groups with regard to grades and half grades, 
each one being given the term of his parents’ choice so 
far as this could be done. 


The present 


——Oo-—- - 
CENTRIFUGAL SHOOTING. 

There is a new gun, using no explosives, driven by 
centrifugal force. Swing a tin pail full of water 
swiftly around your head, let go and you will know 
how centrifugal force works. The new gun wiil shoot 
11,000 shots a minute, “an improvement” of 2,000 pe: 
cent. on ordinary machine guns. The power of Niagara 
or the tides, steam or electricity, can be used to op- 


erate these guns. No wasting of valuable chemicals, 
including nitrogen. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 








SAN FRANCISCO’S $150,000. 


San Francisco predicted that when the Democrats 
chose the Far West for their convention city, the dele- 
gates would return singing praises of the Golden Gate 
climate and the forecast seems to have been founded 
on solid premises. 

While it involved some additional transportation ex- 
pense the correspondents are a unit in reporting that 
first-class meals were obtained for less than $1, lus- 
cious cherries were sold for 17 cents a pound, big juicy 
oranges for 25 cents a dozen, street car fares are 5 
cents, and it was possible to get a good hotel room 
with bath for $4 a day. 

It cost San Franciseo $150,000 to attract the Demo- 
cratic delegates to the West, half of which was fur- 
nished in cash at the meeting where the selection was 
made. With the financial inducement was the solemn 
pledge of the hotel proprietors and the merchants that 
prices would be maintained at normal during the con- 
vention sessions. Unlike platform pledges, this prom- 
ise appears to have been fully fulfilled to the mutual 
gratification of all concerned. 


—_— ew 


STOP ROWING AND GO TO ROWING. 


There is everything in the pronunciation. 

“Before there can be a better organization of coun- 
try life the villager, or townsman, and the countryman 
must stop calling each other names and begin to co- 
operate,” declared W. S. Deffenbaugh, specialist in 
School Administration, United States Bureau of 
Education, in an address at the State University 
Summer School, where he gave a series of lec- 
tures the problem of the small town school. 
His topic was “Types of Villages and Their 
Relation to the Surrounding Country.” Speaking of 
the rural type, or the town located in the midst of a 
farming section, he said in part: The townsman and 
the countryman must learn that they belong to the 
same community. No one needs know this more than 
the townsman, who too often has looked upon the 
farmer as a mere trader, bank depositor, or specta- 
tor at town functions. Lack of co-operation, how- 
ever, cannot be attributed entirely to the townsman, 
for the farmer, too, has not been aware of the fact 
that the town and surrounding country should be one 
community. Too often he has thought of the town as 
a mere trading point in whose welfare it is not neces- 
sary to concern himself. 


on 


One reason there has been no co-operation between 
town and country is because the two have not thought 
together. One way to bring about co-operation is to 
bring about community thinking. One school serving 
as a community centre would help do this; that is, if 
there be developed the type of school which meets 
the needs of the entire community, and if the school 
be made the centre of all community activities of a 
intellectual nature. In brief, 
the town child and the country child should attend 
the same school if the town and surrounding country 


recreational, social, and 


are to be welded into one. 

If all the schools within the usual trade area of a 
town were consolidated at or near the centre of every- 
day business life, the children of this district, town 
children and country children, would have better edu- 
cational advantages than they now have. Their vision 
would become It would no longer be the 


town child pitted against the country child, if it were 


broader. 
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understood that all belong to the same community 
and that all have the same interests. 

The town and country schools should unite only on 
condition that the town is willing to join with the 
country in providing the kind of school the community 
needs. If the two would do this it would be possible 
to build up in the country town the best schools in 
America. Instead of having weak one-room country 
schools with a narrow course of study and of having 
almost equally weak town schools with a bookish 
course of study borrowed from the cities, it would be 
possible to teach the town children and the country 
children those subjects related to the everyday life of 
the community. Agriculture could be taught in a prac- 
tical way. In every country town, or at least near to 
it, grounds suitable for demonstration purposes are 
obtainable. Boys living on farms could by means of 
home projects apply the principles of agriculture 
learned in the classroom and 


on the school ground 
demonstration plot. 


Boys, also girls, living in villages, 
or towns, could have backyard and vacant lot gardens 
under the supervision of cne or more of the teachers. 

Why continue to draw a line of cleavage between 
the town and the country since they are one in in- 
terests? 


ees a 
THREE-HANDED CLOCK. 

A. Y. Erickson, watch inspector for the Rock Island 
Railroad system, has invented a three-handed clock, 
which has been installed at the La Salle Station, and 
will eliminate much of the confusion to travelers pass- 
ing through Chicago as a result of the difference of 
one hour between the city daylight-saving time and 
central standard time, by which the railroads are op- 
erated. The hour hands on the new clock indicate the 
different time. This will tend to solve the troubles of 
people at the station, but it does not afford much relief 
to others, who find they start from home at 12 o’clock 
and arrive at the station at 11 o'clock, or discover 
themselves coming into the city an hour before they 
started. 


——— (ae 
CREED AND CIVIC PLEDGE 


George F. Hall, superintendent of Newburgh, 
N. Y., has achieved much by way of civic better- 
ment through the following “Creed and_ Civic 
Pledge,” which has been signed by the five 
thousand boys and girls in the schools :— 


I, who am soon to become an active, voting citizen of 
the beautiful City of Newburgh, believe that the city in 
which I live should be spotless. 

I believe that well-kept homes, lawns, streets and 
alleys, clean bodies (especially the hands and _ faces), 
clean clothes, clean shoes, clean desks and clean school- 
rooms are of utmost importance to the health, welfare 
and happiness of our people. 

I believe that papers and all other refuse should be 
properly deposited in cans and other receptacles provided 
for the purpose. 

I believe that I should assist the city authorities, my 
teachers and my parents in every way possible to make 
Newburgh spotless. 

I belie ve many fires are the result of carelessness and 
that one should try to prevent them by guarding matches, 
hot coals, hot ashes, as well as protecting all easily in- 
flammable material. 

I believe that fresh air, sunshine and pure water are 
essential to health and that dark, dirty rooms are breed- 
ing places for many diseases. 


Therefore, I will try to add to the happiness of others 
and myself by keeping my face, hands, body and clothes, 
my desk, room, home, lawn, sidewalk, and my share of 
the street in which I live, spotless in every respect; and 
will help to safeguard our buildings against fire and our 
community from ravages of disease. 


Ves 
BALLOU IN WASHINGTON. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS 
[In Washington Herald.) 


The Board of Education’s election of Mr. Ballou as 
superintendent of schools is a happy solution profes- 
sionally and personally considered. Schoolmen 
throughout the country will concede without argu- 
ment his exceptional qualifications. Parents, children, 
teachers, and genuine friends of the public schools 
will like the personality of the man who is forceful 
but sympathetic, rich in experience as investigator, 
administrator and writer, but not a pedant or a mar- 
tinet. 

Under the circumstances the city may consider it- 
self fortunate in getting a man of his professional 
standing and wide experience to agree to take charge 
of the schools. Had he been looking for a salary such 
as first grade cities now pay, had he cared for a sin- 
ecure, had he wished to carry on a congenial task of 
authorship unhandicapped by unusual administrative 
tasks he would not have left Boston for Washington. 
Apparently he has other ideals, personal and civic. 

He probably knows that the city is being carefully 
watched by educators more than any other in the 
country at the present time. The tangle of bodies with 
controlling powers, the imperative need of a “survey” 
that will disclose precise conditions, and chronic clash- 
ings over methods of administration and personnel 
tainted with undercurrents of petty politics, have con- 
centrated upon the city a scrutiny that just now is re- 
morselessly searching. That scrutiny must be met 
and answered. 

The process of reform will call for an irenic spirit 
by all factors, the superintendent, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the teachers, and parents. It will take time to 
lower the temperature induced by the recent fight. 
School morale breaks down faster than it grows up. 
The ideal of co-operation must win its way to control 
before anything can be done that fundamentally will 
better the situation. The new superintendent must 
know his community before he can lead it; but he need 
not delay letting it be seen that he comes to the task 
with more than usual knowlédge of what the general 
problems of education are in American communities, 
not only problems of pedagogy, but of school finance 
and administration. 

Washington should have public schools unsurpassed 
by any in the country. She should have fullest co- 
operation between them and her unrivalled museums 
of science and her excellent museums of art. She 
should have a working alliance between school officials 
and teachers on the one hand and parents on the other 
that would vitalize both the schools and the homes. 
She should rid herself of the power of men who 
scruple not to make child life and welfare secondary 
to District politics. 


——o0— 


In Bronx Park, New York City, is Methusalah, a 
giant turtle, 375 years old, weighing 350 pounds. 


M. C. H., New York: The Journal of Education is 
the very best educational paper I know. It is full of 
“pep” and stands for progress. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A CRUCIAL WEEK FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Last week was a crucial week for the Federal 
Suffrage question, with the Legislatures both of 
Tennessee and North Carolina in special session, 
and the possibility that either of them might 
give the coveted thirty-sixth vote for ratification. 
Suffrage hopes of favorable action in North 
Carolina were dampened when it became known 
that a majority of the members of the House 
had sent a signed appeal to the Tennessee Legis- 
lature to refuse ratification. But the North 
Carolina Senate was thought to have a major- 
ity in favor; and it was a disappointment to the 
suffragists when that body, on August 17, voted 
to postpone the whole question until the regular 
session next year. If North Carolina could 
have been persuaded to be the thirty-sixth ratify- 
ing state, the suffrage cause would have been re- 
lieved of the embarrassments and possible legat 
complications attending action in Tennessee, 
where the State Constitution expressly forbids 
action on a Federal amendment by a Legislature 
elected after the submission of the amendment. 


THE ACTION IN TENNESSEE. 


In Tennessee the Senate, on August 13, voted 
for ratification, 25 to 4—a majority which would 
have seemed conclusive, if it had not been known 
that the House was closely divided, with the 
speaker strongly opposed, and the issue turning 
largely upon the constitutionality of the proposed 
ratification. On August 18, after debate, 
the Speaker called another member to the chair 
and moved that the ratification resolution be 
tabled: The vote was 48 to 48; and a second 
attempt to break the tie resulted in the same 
vote. A motion to concur with the Senate in 
ratifying brought a vote of 19 to 17 in favor— 
a suffrage majority of 2, but a vote that was one 
short of the required majority, which would be 
a vote of 50 ina membership of 99. It was 
brought wp to 50 by a change of vote by the 
Speaker, in order to allow of reconsideration. 


BLOCKED BY AN INJUNCTION. 


On August 21, Judge Langford of the county 
chancery court temporarily enjoined Governor 
Roberts and Secretary of State Stevens from cer- 
tifying to Secretary Colby that the Tennessee 
Legislature had ratified the Suffrage Amendment. 
The restraining order was returnable in five 
days, and was granted on the contention that un- 
der the state constitution this Legislature has 
no power to pass on the amendment. Mean- 
while a number of the anti-suffrage members 
crossed the state line into Alabama, to prevent 
the presence of a quorum to act on reconsidera- 
tion; and the suffrage members, professing to 
believe that, on a federal matter, the state con- 
stitutional quorum was not necessary, voted 
down reconsideration by a vote of 50 to 9%. 
Speaker Walker declared that no power on earth 
could force him to sign the ratification resolution 
under such circumstances. 


END OF THE LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE. 

The strike of the New York longshoremen, 
which began on March 12, and which was soon 
after reenforced by a sympathetic strike of union 
teamsters, was called off on August 17, as the 
result of negotiations which had been for some 
time pending. This combined strike caused for 
a time an almost complete tie-up of freight 
steamers on the coastwise routes, and threatened 
an indefinite extension, through the refusal of the 
striking teamsters to handle the goods of any 
concern that attempted to receive or ship goods 
on the boycotted lines. The strike was  ob- 
stinately fought by the Citizens’ Trucking 
Company, which rented trucks and hired men to 
do the work which the unions refused to do,— 
having been organized through the co-operation 
of thalf a dozen commercial bodies, to protect 
the interests of the community. 

COAL CONFERENCE DISAGREES. 

The joint scale committee of operators and 
miners in the central competitive bituminous 
coal field—comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Western Pennsylvania—adjourned sine die 
on August 18, without reaching an agreement, 
after a five-days’ session. The operators voted 
unanimously to request President Wilson to cre- 
ate a commission to determine controversies be- 
tween miners and operators; and the miners 
voted against the proposal. The miners tele- 
graphed President Wilson of the failure to reach 
an agreement, and affirmed that the failure was 
due to the fact that the operators had not sub- 
mitted any proposition adequate to meet the 
requirements of justice to the miners. The 
miners had demanded a $2 a day increase for 
day and month laborers, and a_ ten-cents a ton 
increase for pick and machine mining. 

SOVIET PLANS. 

Recent utterances of Russian Soviet leaders 
make it plain that they plan to follow the crush- 
ing of the Polish armies with the establishment 
of a Soviet government in Poland, a beginning 
which has already been made in the occupied 
territory; and that this is to lead to thoroughly 
organized attempts to spread Sovietism over 
France, Germany, England and the _ rest of 
Europe, and then to the United States. There 
seems to be literally no limit to the dreams and 
aspirations of the Soviet leaders, and they are 
ready to resort to any amount of bloodshed to 
realize them. Unhappily, there seems to be « 
large amount of what might bedescribed as latent 
Sovietism in most of the countries, ready to co- 
operate with the Russians. 

BRITISH LABOR WITH THE SOVIET. 

English labor leaders, representing all organ- 
izations of British labor, assembled in Westmin- 
ster Hall on August 13, endorsed the action of 
the Labor Party and the Trade Union Congress 
in establishing a Council of Action; and unani- 
mously decided to strike against the foreign 
policy of the government if it should lead Great 
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Britain into war with Soviet Russia. The 
Council demanded a guarantee for the with- 
drawal of British naval vessels operating directly 
or indirectly in the blockade of Russia, for rec- 
ognition of the Russian Soviet government, and 
for the establishment of unrestricted commercial 
relations. Later it sent two delegates to France, 
to urge similar action there. The delegates 
were expelled by the French government, but 
not before they had their conference with French 
labor leaders. 
THE POLES HOLDING THEIR GROUND. 

Dispatches from Paris of August 18 reported 
that Warsaw seemed to have been saved fron 
the Bolsheviki, and that the Poles were no longer 
fighting a defensive battle, but that a bold offen- 
sive on both wings had reached the first o'- 
jectives—that on the left wing, personally led 
by two French generals, having put the Poles 
in possession of the key tothe Warsaw defenses, 
and that on the right wing, between the Vistula 
and the Bug, having gained such rapid headway 
as to drive the Bolsheviki back all along the line 


161 
to Brest-Litovsk. Representatives of more 
than 4,000,000 Polish-American citizens have 


made an urgent appeal to President Wilson for 
material help in the form of ammunition and 


food. 


ATTEMPT TO KILL VENIZELOS. 

The long-expected attack on the life of the 
dauntless Greek Premier, Venizelos, came in 
Paris, on the night of August 12, just as he was 
boarding a train for Nice, on his way to Athens. 
Two men suddenly sprang toward him and fired 
five revolver shots at him before they were ar- 
rested. Two of the shots took effect, and the 
wounds are reported to have been serious. The 
would-be assassins, who were roughly handled 
by the crowd that witnessed the attack, proved 
to be Greeks, and admitted that they had planned 
for a long time to kill him. During the war, 
Venizelos was an invaluable aid to the Allies, 
by reason of the courage with which he withstood 
all the conspiracies and intrigues of King Con- 
stantine. His visit to France was for the pur- 
pose of signing the treaty with Turkey. 





BOOK TABLE 


IDEALS OF HEROISM AND PATRIOTISM. By 
Henriette Masseling. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 346 pp. 

This is an inspiring combination of heroism and 
patriotism, a natural but unusual grouping. There are 
enough of each group to meet alj school needs and 
not more of both than every school should use. 

Miss Masseling is a teacher in Atlanta, and a sum- 
‘mer teacher in the University of North Carolina. She 
‘groups her 120 selections as follows: The Pioneer 
Spirit, Freedom and Democracy, Economy and Indus- 
try, The American Flag, The Spirit of America, Patri- 
otism in Song, Our Memorial Days, Prophetic Visions. 

Great care has been taken to adapt the book to suc- 
cessful use in the upper grammar grades. A series of 
helpful biographical sketches, a key to pronunciation, 
and a well-chosen vocabulary of the more unusual and 
dificult words have been provided. Study helps 
and questions at the end of each selection bring home 
to the pupil its most valuable lessons and aid in its 
understanding. 

ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM. By Irving Bab- 
ibitt, professor of French literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Cloth. 426 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Professor Babbitt, from being a profound and clear- 
‘sighted critic, has developed into an equally profound 
‘and clear-sighted philosopher. The philosopher, al- 
ready gaining the upper hand over the purely liter- 
ary critic in the earlier works, in this late volume is 
‘completely dominant. Professor Babbitt studies 
Rousseau less in himself than as the most important 
single figure in a great international movement ex- 
‘tending from the eighteenth century to the present 
‘day. “I have not undertaken a systematic study of 
Rousseau’s life and doctrines,” 
«duction. 


Company. 


he says in his intro- 
“The appearance of his name in my title is 
justified, if at all, simply because he comes at a fairly 
‘arly stage (in the Romantic Movement) and 
has on the whole supplied me with the most signifi- 


cant illustrations of 1t.” Even Romanticism is 
studied, not primarily as a literary movement, but as 
the emotional aspect of naturalism, and the final ques- 
tion involved is as to the value of a naturalistic view 
of life. The present naturalistic excess is, Babbitt 
believes, a menace to civilization. The remedy, he 
argues, is in a positive and critical humanism. Ac- 
cepting Napoleon’s dictum that “Imagination governs 
the world,” he seeks to define, in opposition to the 
romantic imagination, the quality of imagination that 
must underlie a humanistic movement if it is to have 
any chance of success. The volume shows the wide 
range of Professor Babbitt’s reading and study; even 
Buddhism and Confucianism are made to yield their 
contribution to the argument of this advocate of the 
“law for man” as against undue emphasis upon the 
“law for thing.” In its plea for the right use of the 
imagination the book continues and carries to a con- 
clusion the argument of the author’s previous vol- 
umes—“Literature and the American College,” “The 
New Laokoon,” and “The Masters of Modern French 
Criticism.” Copious notes, bibliography, and 


index 
add to the value of the work. 





NEW GEOGRAPHY. Book One. By Alexis Everett 
Frye. Book Two. By Wallace W. Atwood.  Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

A new geography, a really new geography, has al- 
ways been a landmark of educational progress and of 
national evolution, mdustrially and commercially. 

It requires a fortune to create a really new geog- 
raphy for it must be the creation of the best scien- 
tists, the most travelled men, the best literary talent, 
the best editing, the best artists, the best map makers, 
and the best book makers. When the title page says: 
“By Alexis Everett Frye or William Wallace At- 
wood,” is really means that the accredited author is 
the architect, the creative engineer, employed by the 
publisher to cover the world in search of material 
and contractors for the creation of a new geography. 
No publisher has ever made a permanent success of 
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in the creation of Book One and Book Two of the 
Frye-Atwood books. There are distinctly new ideas. 
As skillfully stated by the publishers, the features 
that are wholly new or are given new emphasis are 
the Story Approach, the Industrial Motion Picture 
Scheme, the War Department Grouping, the Conser- 
vation of Energy, the Casual Geography Plan, the 
Placing of Industry to the Front, Minimum Essen- 
tials, and Regicnal Treatment. 

If we were to put in a single phrase the chief char- 
acteristic of both books we should say they vitalize 
a knowledge of geography. 

But entirely aside from the “idea” or “ideas,” the 
attractiveness of the books is irresistible. While the 
idea of wonderful full-page color pictures is not new, 
these are the latest and advantage has been taken 
of every new feature in their production. These col- 
ored plates in Book One are: The Boy Columbus on 
the Wharf at Genoa, the Planting of Rice in Japan, 
Picking and Weighing Cotton in the South, the Busy 
Waterfront in New York, Swiss Peasants in a High 
Valley Near the Matterhorn, A Native Prince of India 
Coming to Town. A striking feature of Book Two is 
the colored maps. There are six two-page, thirty-six 
full-page, and many half-page colored maps. 

The illustrations are remarkably effective and ab- 
solutely illuminating geographically. Being the lat- 
est word in geography-making, with two of the coun- 
try’s most eminent physicists as creative engineers, 
with as good map artists as there are in the world, 
with a printing establishment without a superior, 
with the backing of one of the great publishing 
houses of the world, it would have been unpardon- 
able not to have made a New Geography that is new 
in every best sense of educational progress. 
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VOCATIONAL CULTURAL READER. By Benjamin 
F. Moore and Helene Edwards. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 416 pp. 

The school book publishers are an inspiration to 
school people to think in printer’s ink. Every time a 
book with some entirely new feature is published, it 
stirs hope in many a wide-awake teacher who begins 
to think his way into print with some cherished plan 
of his. 

Nothing will do more toward attracting brilliant 
women into the profession than the hope that she 
produce a school book that will increase her income 
materially and possibly give her a Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold competency. “Vocational Cultural Reader,” with 
as clean-cut an ideal as has created any school reader, 
will be of inestimable service to the teaching profes- 
sion when the crisis demands that normal schools at- 
tract brainy young men and women. 

The first third of the book and more differs from 
other school readers chiefly in having unusually 
lengthy selections of highly attractive verse and prose. 

The real charm of “Vocational Cultural Reader” is 
the 165 pages of real vocational reading, such as “Bread 
and Bread-making” from Mary J. Lincoln’s “Boston 
Cook Book”; “Sugar” from Harvey W. Wiley’s “Foods 
and Their Adulterations”; “Luther Burbank,” twenty 
pages. 


A GUIDE TO RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Mois- 
saye J, Olgin, Ph. D. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. Cloth. xiv, 323 pp. 

For a new publishing house, scarcely out of swad- 
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dling clothes, Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and Howe have 
an imposing list of publications of pronounced cur- 
rent interest and of lasting literary value. To both 
these categories belongs Dr. Olgin’s “Guide to Rus- 
sian Literature.” It has the appeal that any work 
dealing with the expression of Russian thought must 
have in this stage of world history; and it has per- 
manent value as a critical summary of Russian lHit- 
erature between 1825 and 1917, written in an attrac- 
tive English style by a Russian scholar who is com- 
petent to speak on the subject. Attention is given 
not only to the great creative works of Russian lit- 
erature, but also to those social, political, and eco- 
nomic writers who have profoundly influenced the 
development of the Russian soul. This does not 
mean that the purely art productions are neglected; 
on the contrary, it means the giving of additional 
light by which to judge creative work properly so- 
called. Beginning with a general survey of the 
growth of a national literature, Dr. Olgin takes up 
such writers as: Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Ostrov- 
sky, Nekrasov, Turgenev, Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky, 
Chekhov, Korolenko — to mention only a few — and 
then proceeds to a general discussion of the “Mod- 
ernists,” with particular emphasis, among others, on 
Balmont, Merezhkovsky, and Sologub; and _ finally 
discusses “The Kecent Tide” — Gorky, Andreyev, 
Kuprin, Artzybashev, etc. — again prefixing a gen- 
eral survey. An appendix treats juvenile literature in 
Russia. In the study of each author the usual bio- 
graphical materia! is given, together with dates of 
works, characterizations and summaries of their con- 
tents, and extracts from Russian critics on the writer 
and his productions. This last is a very valuable 
feature, the quotations being to the point and liberal 
in length and frequency. Notes, an index, and a table 
of pronunciations of names used in the work com- 
plete its effectiveness as a real “guide.” The book 
at once becomes an essential title for libraries, pub- 
lic or private, and must remain for some time to come 
a work of inestimable value for the lover of good 
literature. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 434 pp. 

A thoroughly successful junior high school teacher 
of English has made a book to meet the everyday 
need of teachers with high ideals in the use of good 
English that is not formal, live language that is not 
freakish. 

From the first paragraph the student is helped to 
respect even to reverence his mother-tongue. Nothing. 
is more needed today than that students should feel 
that good English is a sacred possession, that crude 
and careless use thereof is an insult. In all this there 
is nothing solemn or doleful any more than apprecia- 
tion of the wonders of the heavens take the glow and 
glory out of a brilliant sunset. 

Mr. Hitchcock provides opportunity, for all possible 
and desirable practice, realizing that talking about the 
right use of English is well nigh worthless unless the 
theory is in the warp and woof of the students’ lan- 
guage, which can only come through use in the right 
way under right conditions. 
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| TERCENTENARY | 


OF 


1) “Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. Century 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 
“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 
“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 
“Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 
ners, New York, N. Y. 
“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook Hough- 
; ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 








|| Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly — 


Available Books 


4| “Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


| “The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 

“Jo Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Miftiin Co., Boston, Mass. 

| “Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 

| win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

















Brain-Fag and 


Mental ain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviug 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
A-43 F.18 
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e EDUCATIONAL NEWS «ws 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administratior 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 











Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 


field. 
NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. a 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commenwealth Building, Denver. 

DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 
> SBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,=rtment_ of Superinten- 


dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


” 
> 


ARIZONA. ° 


TUCSON. Superintendent C. E. 
Rose has a warm welcome to this 
city through a bond issue of $350,- 
000, with only twenty-two notes 
against it in the entire city. 


CALIFORNIA. 


GRASS VALLEY. Population 4,- 
006; gain 11.3 per cent. 





LOS ANGELES. The Teachers’ 
League of this city promises to be 
the most important local educa- 
tional organization yet devised. 
The league includes all classes of 
teachers and principals in both city 
and county, with the exception ot 
the High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, who have 
recently been interested solely in 
the matter of salary readjustments. 
The officers of the league are: 
Frank X. Goulet, chairman; Wil- 
helmina Van de Goorberg, field 
secretary; Florence E. Martin, re- 
cording secretary; Vierling Kersey, 
treasurer. Among the first activi- 
ties of the league will be a survey 
of the attitude toward educational 
matters of all candidates for elec- 
tive office in Los Angeles County. 

SAN DIEGO. The attendance at 
the State Normal School was 425, 
the largest enrollment ever. There 
were 27 from Arizona, 6 from New 
Mexico, 10 from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, 12 from the Middle 
West, and 6 from the real East; 
1 from Buenos Aires . 

The teachers of the city signed 
their contracts receiving. salaries 
which put them on a level with the 
best on the coast and better than 
those of most cities. 


VENICE. This city has set a 
high pace even for California in 
the matter of salaries. An in- 
crease of forty per cent. was 
granted to practically all téachers. 
This makes heads of departments, 
$2,760. Professor E. W. Clark, su- 
pervising principal for the past 
three years, was re-elected for a 
four-year term at $5,000, but he wil] 
return to the lecture platform and 
be connected with Ralph Towle and 
the American Express Company in 
their European and Around-the- 
World Tours. Mr. Towle was man- 
ager of the Bureau of University 
Travel prior to the World War, 
and Professor Clark was one of the 
chief assets of the bureau. Mr. 
Towle went to the Travel Depart- 
ment of the American Express 
Company, and is repeating his 
great success with the bureau. 
Professor Clark is to be one of the 
important factors in the new evo- 
lution. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRISTOL. One of the most im- 
pressive services ever held in this 
city was in connection with the un- 
veiling of the bronze tablet, “In 
memory of Clarenoe A. Bingham, 
faithful teacher and principal of the 
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Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any y 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 








Northside District School, 1883 to 
1912; this tablet is placed by his 
friends and former pupils that all 
may know that honest work of the 
teacher day by day bears fruit not 
only in the life, but also in the heart 
of the public.” 


KANSAS. 
LYONS. Population 2,516; gain 
31.5 per cent. 
NEODESHA. Population 3,945; 


gain 37.2 per cent. 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin College and the Univer- 
sity of Maine each receive $150,000 
from the estate of Dr. Thomas A. 
Coe of Bangor. 


Florence M. Hale, agent for rural 
education, reports 148 superintend- 
ents in the state; 2479 rural 
schoo!s; 540 have school improve- 
ment league; 1,620 teachers remain 
to supervise noon hours; 1,013 
schools have no noon hour super- 
vision; 318 serve hot noon luncheon 
regularly; 463 have talking ma- 
chines. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GROTON. Lawrence Academy 
has an endowment of $500,000, 
thanks to the late Dr. S. A. Green 
of Boston, whose will brought the 
academy about $350,000. Dr. Green 
was a native of Groton and in addi- 
tion to the endowment gave the 
academy his fine residence on the 
main street of the town. Hon. A. 
E. Pillsbury of Boston succeeds to 
the chairmanship of the board of 
trustees. 


NEW BEDFORD. The salaries 


of this city are a credit to New 
England : Superintendent, $5,50u: 
assistant superintendent, $3,600; 


elementary supervisor, $2,850; high 
school principal, $4,725; elementary 


principals. $3,350; primary princi- 
pals, $2,100. 

NORTH ADAMS. Population 
22,282. 


SALEM. George M. Bemis comes 
to the superintendency of this city 
from Revere, where he has been 
superintendent for six years. Mr. 
Bemis is a native of Brookfield, 
Mass., a graduate of Yale, with 
post graduate work at Teachers 


He has been 
and religious 


College and Harvard. 
prominent in civic 
work in Revere. 


MINNESOTA. 

BABBITT. This settlement 
which has grown up around the 
ore concentrating plant of the 
Mesabi Iron Company in Section 
18, 60-12, will have a school for its 
children next fall. 

This was decided by the county 
board of education which passed a 
resolution authorizing the hiring of 
a teacher to tutor the fifteen or 
sixteen children who will be char- 
ter members of the new county 
school. 

Officials of the Mesabi Iron Com- 
pany have assured the county board 
of education that they will provide 
a building for school purposes until 
such time as it shall be replaced 
by a county owned structure. 

ST. PAUL. L. R. S. Ferguson, 
the newly-elected commissioner of 
education, greatly disappoints the 
teachers of the city by refusing to 
increase the salaries. 

The State University library is the 
thirteenth in size in the United 
States and seventh in the amount of 


money expended annually. The li- 
brary appropriation last year was 
$35,000. The Librarian’s salary has 


been $4,000 here. He goes to Prince- 
ton as college librarian at $6,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
LAUDERDALE. Lauderdale con- 
solidated school opened a month 


earlier than contemplated, giving this 
growing school eight months work 
instead of seven as at first contem- 
plated, the district having decided to 
thus extend the school term. 

The extra month will be put in at 
the beginning of the term, instead of 
the last. The school opened Au- 
gust 13, instead of September 6 as 
originally planned. 

NEBRASKA. 

MURDOCK. Consolidation was 
voted nearly two to one. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DURHAM. Coe’s Northwood 
Academy receives $70,000 from the 
estate of Dr. Thomas O. Coe of 
Bangor, Maine. 





MANCHESTER.. Population 
384; gain 14 per cent. 

NASHDA. 
gain 9 per cent. 

PORTSMOUTH. Population 
500; gain 20 per cent. . 

NEW JERSEY. 

IRVINGTON. 
mendation of 
Schools 
Irvington 
voted to 


78,— 
Population 28,397; 


] 3,- 


Upon the recom- 
Superintendent of 
Robert L. Saunders, the 
Board of Education has 
establish a continuation: 
school. It will be open September 
20 and sessions will continue not 
less than thirty-six weeks. with two 
three-hour periods a week, on days 


to be designated by the superin- 
tendent. 
TRENTON. William J. Bickett 


succeeds Dr. Zenas E. Scott as city 
superintendent. He comes from 
the superintendency at Bernards- 
ville, N. J., where he received 
$7,000 salary, the same that he will 
receive here. 
NEW MEXICO. 

LAS VEGAS. The enrollment of 
the normal university was above a 
thousand this summer. 


NEW YORK. 

There are 382,039 residents of 
New York State between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty who are illiter- 
ate or cannot speak. English, accord- 
ing to the 1920 Federal census. The 
State Department of Education, 
which has the names and addresses 
of all these people; will undertake am 
extensive campaign to draw them 
into the night schools and into voca- 
tional and extension classes. 

Dr. John H. Finley, State Com- 
missioner of Education, secured the 
co-operation of Governor Smith ir 
obtaining the list from the govern- 
ment in advance of official publica- 
tion for the first time, thus making it 
possible to reach the large number 
of illiterates whose addresses may 
be expected to change. 

The data has been 
cording to school districts, and to 
every superintendent of schools has 
been sent a list of all persons in his 
school district who are illiterate or 
cannot speak English. In many 
cities the work is already in progress 
and a permanent record of adult 
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DANGER SIGNALS 





| | DANGER SIGNALS 
a 





Boston Evening Transcript : 


The war has brought a new 
appreciation of education 
and caused a higher valu- 
ation to be placed on the 
educator, Increases in 
teachers’ salaries have 
been made which would 
have been ufhthinkable a 
few years ago. Teachers 
need a new line of advice 
and counsel, inspiration 
rather than irritation, 
leadership rather than 
authoritative direction. 

Such in substance are some 
of the thoughts the author 


nek 
¥ 


A: E- WINSHIP 








has in mind in_ writing 
this book and the book 
carries out the thought to a high degree of 
perfection. It is enlightening, inspirational, en- 
tertaining and at the same time profound and 
comprehensive. The young teacher cannot 
afford to be without it, 


New York Evening Post: 


As editor of the Journal of Education he is 
known widely for his knowledge of conditions 
in the teaching profession, and it is out of this 
familiarity that he offers these warnings, called 
forth by the realization that in these days more 
is expected of the teacher, even though, as so 
many of them complain just now, salaries and 
the high cost of living have nor kept together. 
Dr. Winship has visited tnousands of schools 
from coast to coast and in the process has 
gathered a vast amount of material that shows 
how not to do things as well as how to do them 
to the satisfaction of the public. It is in the les- 
sons that he draws from these experiences that 
his “danger signals” prove their value. He tells 
the stories and points the morals in a familiar, 
conversational way that adis interest to what 
he offers. 


Price $1.25. Post Paid $1.35 


FORBES © CO. 


443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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illiterates is being kept. The depart- 
ment of education is placing its 
immigration education staff at the 
service of local education officials. 


HUDSON. Randall N. Saunders 
of this city, who for the past two 
years has been district superintend- 
ent of schools of the Second Dis- 
trict of Columbia County, has been 
appointed an inspector of compul- 
sory education under the Compul- 
sory Education Division of the 
State Department of Education, of 
which division James D. Sullivan is 
chief. 

The appointment is under the 
civil service, Mr. Saunders being 
one of six successful candidates out 
of seventy-six, who took an exami- 
nation for the position to which 
none but superintendents, district 
superintendents and _ supervising 
principals were eligible. 

MT. VERNON. Maximum salary 
of elementary teachers is $2,250; of 
high school teachers, $2,850; ele- 





mentary principals, $3,750; high 
school principal, $4,750. 
eS : 
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MT. VERNON. The school board 
has married women teachers. 

NEW YORK CITY. One Ameri- 
can in every nineteen lives in New 
York City. One-tenth of all manu- 
factured products in the United 
States are made in New York City. 
The assessed value of New York 
City is greater than that of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah. There is a death 
every seven minutes in New York 
City, and a birth every three min- 
utes. The city’s growth from out- 
side is 390 every day. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GREENSBORO. Plans ffor  in- 


troducing printing in the curriculum 
of the local high school were dis- 
cussed at a luncheon of Greensboro 
men interested in the printing busi- 
ness, and it is believed that plans 
shall have matured when _ school 
opens this fall. Committees were 
named to secure and place the equip- 
ment. 

The meeting had in mind a 
teacher, a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege and a man who has had _ con- 
siderable experience in the printing 
business, and it is thought that he 
will be employed as soon as the other 
details can be worked out. 





OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The death of Dr. 
William Henry Venable at the age 
of eighty-four removes the notable 
leader of the teachers of the city 
for more than fifty years. He was 
probably the most genuine literary 
man for half a century of any pub- 
lic school man in America in those 
vears. He was as much beloved as 
he was admired. 


OKLAHOMA. 
PAWHUSKA. Population 6,414; 
gain 131.1 per cent. 





OREGON. 
The state has a population of 237,- 
505; gain 16.4 per cent. 
GRANTS PASS. Population 3,151; 
gain 18.7 per cent. 


KLAMATH FALLS. Population 
4801; gain 74 per cent. 
MARSHFIELD. Population 4,- 


084; gain 35.4 per cent. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

EASTON. Mr. Glyde P. Russell 
has resigned his position as teacher 
of American history in the high 
school. He-will go into business for 
himself. 

Mr.” Russell was also director of 
athletics and his resignation is a 
source of regret among the pupils 
with whom he was very popular. 

LANCASTER. Eighty-two teach- 
ers of this city were dismissed by 
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the board of education for affiliar- 
ing with labor unions. 

PHILADELPHIA. The School- 
men’s Club paid a beautiful tribute 
to the memory of John L. Shray 
who died last winter. In the trib- 
ute was this paragraph: “With a 
cheerful, happy heart he went 
about among children and teachers 
dispensing sunshine and good cheer 
instilling a love for knowledge and 
inciting to a happy renewed effort 
to win out in the work of the day 
He was simply bubbling over with 
the joy of life.” 

RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Population 237.- 


595; gain 5.9 per cent. : 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 

_Six short course schools in Vita- 
lized Agriculture are being held by 
State Superintendent Fred Shaw of 
South Dakota, assisted by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, ‘In- 
ternational Harvester Company. 

_ Schools of this kind have been held 
in Missouri. Oklahoma, and Utah. 
and have attracted wide attention 
among editcators. Answering many 
requests for information as to where 
instruction in this method can be ob- 
tained, Superintendent ~ 

the following dates: August 23 to 27, 
Mitchell, S. D. and Huron, S. D.: 
August 30 to September 3, Aberdeen 
and Rapid City; September 6 to 10, 
Watertown and Bonesteel. 

While these courses are planned 
especially for the teachers of South 
Dakota, State Superintendent Shaw 
extends an invitation to any one 
from any point in the United States 
or Canada to attend and take part in 
the work. 

The object of the schools is to 
train teachers in the Rotation Plan 
for teaching Vitalized Agriculture in 
the puble schools. 

The courses are free, the only ex- 
pense being for material used. | 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from State Superintendent 
Fred Shaw, Pierre, S. D. 

VERMILION. Professor George 
M. Smith, professor in the State 
University for thirty vears, passed 
away recently at the age of seven- 
ty-three. He was a graduate (A. 
M.) of Colby University, Water- 
ville, Maine, 1873 He taught in 
Massachusetts high schools, 187: 
to 1887, and in Canton, New York, 
1888-1890, before coming to South 
Dakota. 


Shaw _ gives 
> 


UTAH. 

OGDEN. This city is to have a 
genuine junior high school costing 
half a million dollars. 

PROVO. Population 10,303; gain 
15:4 per cent. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S fATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
‘ional. Prepares teachers for thé 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principat. 

















S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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VERMONT. 
SAXTON’S RIVER The Ver- 
mont Academy which was closed be- 
cause of the World War is to be re- 
opened with gifts of a quarter of a 
million dollars apparently secured. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

CLARKSBURG. Population 27,- 

869; gain 202.9 per cent. 

WISCONSIN 
The state has a new Public 
School Association of Wisconsin 
and it already plans for a state- 
wide drive for school improvemenx. 

The platform is as follows :— 

"he purpose of the association | 
shall be to arouse a more general | 
interest in education, and assist in | 
the promotion of the efficiency and 
welfare of the public schools, | 
“All citizens of Wisconsin, inter-| 
ested in education, and not directly | 





emp! rived in school work, may be- 
come members upon the payment 
of annual dues of one dollar.” 

The association will establish a] 
downtown bureau, from which the | 
membership campaign will be con-| 
ducted | 

“We do not propose to interfere 
in any way with the administration 
of the schools,” George R. Harsh, 
president of the organization, said 
Monday afternoon. “The associa-} 
tion, on the other hand, expects to 
jlevote its efforts toward improv- 
ing the educational facilities of the 
state by attracting the highest type| 
of teachers and _ providing gooc 
buildings and equipment. 

“In short, we hope to get the tax-} 
payers in a frame of mind where 
they will willingly submit to a tax 
levy for bettering the schools. This 
is of vital importance to everyone. | 

“No attempt will be made to work 
out the details of how schools shai] 
be run. That is a matter for the 
educators to determine after they 
have been given the best facilities.” 


The Wisconsin law requires that 
all bovs and girls employed for 
money between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen shall go to voca- 
tional school if there is one in their 
city, for eight hours a week. All 
minors between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen who are employed 
but not apprenticed, shall attend 
the vocational school eight hours a 
week if there is one. This time is 
deducted from their work hours by 
their employer when the. school 
work conflicts with the paid work. 

MANITOWOC. Population, 17,- 
£83: gain, 34.8 per cent. 

MENASHA. The city has pur- 
chased a teacherage for the public 
school teachers. 

MILWAUKEE. Superintendent 
M. C. Potter urges the adoption of 
some plan for a_ twelve-month 
school term. 

NASH. One of the best teacher- 
ages in the state is the Ondassagon 
Teacherage. It is a brick house 
with broad veranda, modern heat- 
ing, lighting and plumbing and 
many home-like features. 
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A GOOD INSTANCE. 


{Baltimore American.| 





Teacher—“Can you give me an in- 
stance of the economy of nature?” 


' recommends teachers and has filled hup- 

dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers Estab- 
| lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
i 





Pupil—““She used sheets of water 
to cover the beds of rivers.” 
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WANTED NOW for September positions: college instructor in mathematics, £2.000 
man for English department of high school, $2,2/0; machine shop nan 

for continuation school, $2,000-52,500; supervisor of drawing, small city, $1,500: 

teacher of swimming and grade FO commercial work at 81.400 without ex- 

physical training, %2,000-$2,500; teachers R perience to $2,000; many high schoo) 

and grade vacancies in New York state and outside, ‘from 2 

to 32,000. All these places we are asked to 


candidates for and so far as possible must be filled before SEPTEMBER. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for mon  froes $1,500 to $2,800; for 
- - _ a “4 women 1.000 to $2,200: GR ) 
TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 ner 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country 
long been our clients. 
A ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


s s 








who have 





thtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRAT. Mer. 





MERICAN ::: ° introd Coll 
and FOREIGN PEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction: recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





none for registration. If you 
teacher forany desirat 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square. 


need 8 
le place or know 
New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.508. AuGhitrepsisters 


442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


308 FIFTH AVENOE superior people. , We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 


Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° : 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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The Doctor, the Nurse and the Board TH 


NE out of every five school teachers suffers loss 
of salary through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine every year. 





This year you may be the fifth—the one singled out for enforced 
idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
embarrassment. Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. 
Then you need never worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. 
You are safeguarded. The cost is so slight as to be really negligible— 
less than five cents a day. This may save you hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. 











T. C. U. will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident 
or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1500 for major | 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we publish. If you | 
are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





Thousands of Teachers all over the 


country have T. C. U. Protection. It is en- FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





dorsed by prominent educators every where- To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb 


Every teacher owes it to herself to investigate I am interested in knowing abcut your Protective 


| 
| 
| 
. Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
T. C. U. thoroughly. | Ai MP 
| 
| 


Name. 


Fill Out, Cut Off and Mail 
This Coupon for Information 


Address | 


rh‘s coupon places the sender under r 




















